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“Christ and The Modern THorld’ 


This most timely and significant topic is the general theme for interdenomina- 
tional mission-study in America this year. It includes both Home and Foreign 
Missions. It will be the basis of study at the following Missionary Conferences and 


merits the serious attention of all Church leaders. 


THE CONFERENCE DATES 


Bethany Park, Brooklyn, Indiana, July 8 to July 14 Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, July 22 to July 28 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C., July 9 to July 14 Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., July 29 to Aug. 4 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 5 to July 15 Mission House College, Plymouth, Wis., Aug. 7 to Aug. 13 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., July 15 to July 21 Zion Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 14 to Sept. 17 


For Information Address Rev. A. V. Casselman, D.D. 
Department of Missionary Education, Room 315, Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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June 15, 1933 


AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT 
AMERICA 


It is a good thing to see ourselves as 
others see us. It seems to be an establish- 
ed custom that any foreigner of note who 
sojourns with us for a while should write 
his impressions when he returns home. 
Dickens was one of the first to write about 
us. After his reading tour he wrote a 
book of impressions from his visit which 
rather incensed our fathers, as it was not 
very complimentary. He never quite un- 
derstood us. On the other hand, Frederika 
Bremer, upon her return to Scandinavia, 
wrote one of the most charming stories of 
her experiences here, full of insight and 
sympathy for our institutions. Almost 
every year has seen such a book and we 
have learned much about ourselves—our 
virtues and our faults. Some of the best 
of these hooks were written by Charles 
Wagner and Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant and Andre Siegfried from France, 
and John Watson, Mrs. Asquith and Gil- 
bert Chesterton from England. Principal 
L. P. Jacks, of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, has just added another to the list: 
“My American Friends” (The Macmillan 
Company). 


It is one of the best. Principal Jacks 
has long been known to Americans by his 
magazine, “The Hibbert Journal”, the 
greatest of theological reviews, and by his 
many books. This acquaintance has been 
greatly widened by his recent lecture 
tour, which has taken him across the coun- 
try. He has been here several months and 
has been a guest in many American homes, 
has preached in many Churches as well as 
lectured in many halls and has attended 
all sorts of conferences and gatherings. 
He has been deeply interested in us and 
has taken pains to talk with all kinds of 
people, both young and old. There is real 
appreciation of our finest qualities on 
every page and insight into our character 
and comprehension of our problems. He 
has found us an eager people, seeking in- 
struction and enlightenment. He found 
that “subjects, the announcement of which 
would have insured me an almost empty 


auditorium at home, would draw a crowd 
of eager-faced, attentive people in almost 
any American city.” He likes our young 
people and found them very charming. He 
thinks that although we are overdoing col- 
lege athletics, our outdoor life, our devo- 
tion to sports and our love of recreation, 
is a sign of health of both mind and body. 
It is a preventive against over-sophistica- 
tion, too-much confinement in offices and 
cities and the tyrannies of the machine. 
All this is to the good. 


But, on the whole, the most interesting 
passages in any of these books by our 
visitors from foreign lands are the eriti- 
cisms. There are plenty of these in Dr. 
Jacks’ book, but they are all offered in 
the kindlest spirit. Perhaps the most out- 
standing criticism is that so many of our 
best educated people take so little active 
part or even interest in polities. 
is a long way ahead of us in this regard. 
Politics there is an honorable profession 
and the highest type of Englishman runs 
for Parliament and seeks office in local 
government. One has only to compare the 
type of man who is in the city government 
in London with the type that dominates 
the city government in New York or Chi- 
cago. He also calls attention to the fact 
that we have no scholars in politics—men 
like Gladstone, Asquith, Cecil and Balfour 
—as they have in England. Mr. C. G. 
Poore, in an excellent article on Dr. Jacks’ 
book in the New York “Times”, rightly 
resents this accusation and asks Dr. Jacks 
if he has forgotten Theodore Roosevelt, of 
Harvard, William Howard Taft, of Yale, 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, Calvin 
Coolidge, of Amherst, Herbert Hoover, of 
Stanford University and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, of Harvard — most of whom 
were scholars of no mean attainment. 


Dr. Jacks devotes considerable space to 
criticising the American habit of trying to 
run the rest of the world, or, at least, to 
carrying on propaganda against “misdo- 
ings of other nations, such as the iniquities 
of British rule in India (a question which 
very few of them understand, although 
they will lecture you on it by the hour).” 
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Other visitors have criticised us along this 
lme. A recent Russian visitor not long 
ago asked us why we could not leave the 
Soviet Government alone and let it try 
out its own experiment. Our Italian 
friends resént our trying to interfere with 
Fascism in Italy and just at-present our 
German friends are greatly incensed at our 
meddling with the Nazi government. Dr. 
Jacks and these other friends have some 
ground for these accusations, but rather 
overlook the fact that we object not to the 
fundamental experiment the other nations 
are making in government, but to certain 
inhumanities and abuses connected with 
them. All of the visitors who make this 
criticism are apt to ask us why we do not 
clean out our house instead of trying to 
clean out theirs. They call attention to 
our “lynching” of negroes. They forget 
here that it is not our Government that 
lynches the negroes. The Government tries 
to stop lynching, whereas most of the 
abuses which we criticise in other lands 
are perpetrated by the Governments them- 
selves, ; 

Dr. Jacks is rightly appalled by our law- 
lessness. It exists in England but not 
nearly to the same extent that it does 
here. He cannot understand how we can 
endure the terrible noises which he found 
everywhere. He thinks we devote too much 
attention to business and not enough to 
leisure. (As my readers perhaps. know, 
one of the problems to which Dr. Jacks 
has devoted much of his time is that of 
the right use of leisure and he believes 
that with the inevitable shortening of the 
hours of labor the question of the right 
use of leisure, the seeking of recreation, is 
going to require much more attention than 
it has yet received. 
subject he has oftenest lectured upon in 
his last visit). He thinks we are too 
much given to self-criticism of a not very 
constructive nature. He thinks American 
women overdo “make-up.” (In England 
the women let nature paint their cheeks 
by healthy, outdoor life.) And so on. It 
is a very interesting book—and Dr. Jacks 
likes us. 

Frederick Lynch. 


Giving, But Having Nothing 


A sermon in the Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 


By the Rey. Dr. W. SHERMAN KerscuNner, Pastor of Heidelberg Reformed Church, Broad St. and Grange Ave. 


Acts, iii, 6—Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as I have give I thee. In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up 
and walk, 


These are days when many of God’s 
children are living in Acts iii, 6. They 
eannot do as they would like, nor as they 
once did. In this respect, Peter and: John 
are the fathers of unnumbered multitudes. 

Whether or not a depression had settled 
down upon Jerusalem we do not know. 
At any rate, Peter and John had neither 
silver nor gold in their pockets. It may 
be that their dividends had ceased, that 
their bank at Jerusalem had failed, that 
the building and loan had taken all they 
had or that nothing remained after having 
given Caesar the things that were his. 

Here they were, with not even a stray 
coin to toss to this impotent one at the 
Gate Beautiful. Nevertheless, be it said 
to their everlasting credit, they went to 
Church despite the financial difficulties in 
which they found themselves. 

The number is legion of those who do 


not attend Chureh today because they 
can make no contribution toward the sup- 
port of the Church or her organizations 
of which they are members. Many a pas- 
tor had prospeetive members tell him in 
all sincerity that this stood in their way 
of uniting with the Church on last Easter 
Day. 

Now, of all the reasons one might as- 
sign for standing aloof from the Church, 
perhaps there is none better than this one. 
For the desire to pay as we go is not only 
good housekeeping but good religion. To 
accept the benefits without acknowledging 
the obligation, or to be always receiving 
without any thought of giving in return 
makes a splendid parasite but a poor 
Christian. Our hearts go out to those who 
in these stern days find it impossible to 
undergird the work of their Church as 
they onee did. 

On the other hand, there is no poorer 
reason because the Chureh is different from 
all other organizations. Even though it 
requires money to maintain the Church, 


she is no more a money institution than 
is the school or the home. 
The Church is the last organization that 


“Recreation” is the 


should set a money standard for member- — 


ship. It is neither Biblical nor Christian 
to expose or isolate members simply be- 
cause they have neither silver nor gold to 
give. 

To withhold the privilege of any Chris- 
tian rite or sacrament for purely financial 
reasons should be vigorously objected to 
whenever and wherever imposed. 


clergy and the laity must find common 
ground. Those old Macedonians of whom 
Paul wrote in II Corinthians, viii, 5, had 
found the secret of the thing: 
all, in obedience to God’s will, they gave 
their own selves unto the Lord.” 


And even though they may have had — 


nothing of a material nature to give, we 
ean rest assured that with this gift the 
Lord was well pleased. I fancy that 
that last great day we shall be asked, ne 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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is a strictly Biblical basis where both the — 
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THINKING BEFORE “RETHINKING” 


One must think before he can rethink. The chief con- 
cern of missionary administrators these days is not with 
those who are “rethinking” missions. It is with those who 
have never given the subject of missions any really intelli- 
gent and constructive thinking. Of course, there are a lot 
of people thinking about missions these days for the first 
time, who are both flattering and deceiving themselves in 
thinking that they are rethinking missions. The cause of 
missions will not suffer at the hands of those who have 
sufficient interest and intelligence to rethink missions. It is 
the ignorance and indifference of those who have never 
had enough knowledge of the content of the Gospel or 
enough interest in its world-wide proclamation to think 
missions which are the great hindrances to the missionary 
cause. 


Now there is ground for rejoicing in the knowledge that 
more people are thinking missions this year than ever be- 
fore. One reason for this is the controversy aroused by 
the laymen’s appraisal in “Rethinking Missions.” Many 
people seem to need controversy to arouse thought but 
this is not the only or the main reason for this revival of 
missionary thinking. There are many others. The fact is 
that the whole missionary enterprise has assumed the pro- 
portion of an issue of national and international importance. 
The world has Jesus Christ on its hands. He is, indeed, 
for this generation “the Hound of Heaven”. The demons 
of world-wide secularism are crying, “Let us alone! What 
have we to do with thee?” But He will not let this world 
alone. And both the ancient and the new civilizations of 
the world are not only washing but wringing their hands, 
saying, “What then shall I do with Jesus?” This inescap- 
able man with his world purpose! So people are thinking 
today. Some of the thinkers are friends and some are foes. 


But what are we to think about missions? Or, better, 
what are we to think about the mission of Jesus? No more 
serious nor significant question confronts the members of 
the Church today, especially the young people of the Church 
who will be called upon to solve the problems raised by 
world issues of today. To answer these questions with 
- intelligence and with mental and spiritual adequacy for this 
age requires diligent study. The modern missionary situa- 


tion deserves study. It is one of the major human enter- 
prises of world-wide proportion. This modern missionary 
situation not only deserves but it also demands study. At 
this stage of its progress it will not be let alone and world 
forces in the political, educational, economic and social field, 
as well as religion, must reckon with it. And some of us 
are convinced that the modern missionary situation rewards 
study. It heartens Christian folk by giving them the 
supreme exhibition of the Gospel as the power of God. 
The Summer Missionary Conferences this year are set 
to the task of helping some of our Reformed Church folk 
tu think fundamentally, clearly and adequately on this sub- 
ject of missions, and to help those who have already 
thought to rethink missions in the light of. modern prob- 
lems and world conditions. The theme for mission-study 
for the Protestant Churches of America this year is fitted 
to the times. It is “Christ and the Modern World.” The 
Home Base secretaries of the Foreign Mission Boards of 
America spent much time in a recent meeting preparing 
a statement of purpose for a nation-wide campaign of mis- 
sionary education. They finally agreed on this wording: 
“To co-operate with the Church and all other Christian 
agencies in presenting anew our own and the world’s need 
of Christ, the wealth of our resources for life in Him, and 
the call of God and the challenge of the present world 
situation for the continued development of foreign mis- 
sions.” This is the purposeful ideal of the Summer Mis- 


sionary Conference. —A. V. C. 
a Ss 


BONDAGE TO THINGS 


The disclosures of each passing day are certainly piling 
up evidence of the degree to which the American people 
had come under the bondage of things. The Congressional 
investigation, which has exposed the “privilege lists” of 
those who received special favors from J. P. Morgan and 
Company, is only one of many proofs of the appalling de- 
gree in which the money power had enslaved us. The com- 
mon remark on the street is that anybody would have 
grasped at the chance to make easy money in that fashion. 
That men on our highest courts while holding positions of 
solemn trust should have put themselves under obligation 
in this way is passed by for the most part with a shrug 
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and a smile. The demand for the resignation of such 
officials is sneered at as hysterical or partisan. A United 
States Senator remarked the other day that for generations 
to come the people of the United States would grow red 
about the ears as they remembered such an infamous piece 
of nullification as had just been adopted by the Congress 
of the United States. That may be true; but if it is, the 
consciences of the American people will have to become 
far more sensitive than many of them seem to be at this 
moment. We can well pray that God should give us men 
and women independent of our contemporary money stand- 
ards. 

In a recent sermon on “Moral Independence,” Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick called attention to the fact that when 
John Calvin died, the reigning Pope, Pius IV, made one 
of the shrewdest comments ever passed upon the great 
Reformer. “The power of that heretic,” said the Pope, 
“lay in the fact that he was indifferent to money.” In 
recent American history there have been few Americans 
who in this respect walked in the footsteps of John Calvin. 

Addressing the 179th Commencement at Columbia Uni- 
versity, President Butler made an optimistic prophecy that 
“as a result of what has been and is now going on in the 
world, money may be dethroned and expelled from the 
high place which it has been occupying for some 400 years.” 
“In itself,” he said, “money has no reality and but little 
value. It is an invention of man to meet the practical 
situation which is created when men are able to produce 
more than they consume, or when they produce something 
different from that which they wish to consume. What 
bas given money its vast influence and its great attractive- 
ness is its use to buy power over men. Control of money 
and constant association with money are perhaps the most 
demoralizing of human occupations. There is something 
about the contact and control which obscures moral prin- 
ciples and human values, and tends to develop a stiffly 
legalistic attitude toward every human relationship.” Dr. 
Butler added that this contact and control of money uni- 
formly breed secretiveness, which is one of the most effec- 
tive instruments of deceit; and he concluded that “until 
a condition is brought about in which money is looked 
upon and treated as the symbol which it is, and not as a 
commodity with a value and a purpose of its own, men can 
never shake themselves free from the shackles of what 


Fay: 


they have so long described as ‘the money power’. 
* * * 


GRADUATION 


The many thousands of young men and women who dur- 
ing these weeks are receiving diplomas from institutions 
of learning are again receiving a lot of good advice in 
baccalaureate sermons and commencement addresses and 
from a multitude of friends, as they participate in the joy 
and sadness of commencement occasions and leave the 
halls of the schools and colleges they have loved. Among 
the sentiments they may wisely take to heart, here is one 
from the witty aphorisms of the late Dr. J. Chalmers Da 
Costa: “Each one of us, however old, is still an under- 
graduate in the school of experience. When a man thinks 
he has graduated, he becomes a public menace.” 

ok * * 


TRIFLES 


It is a trite yet worth-while saying that “trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection is no trifle!’ The apothegm was 
suggested by reading a rather beautiful sketch by an old 
friend. It contained a few slight errors in the use of words 
and in other respects, but quite sufficient to mar its real 
beauty of thought and expression. They were trifling—but 
they prevented perfection. 

It was my privilege recently to read a lengthy and very 
able paper by a young University student. It evinced com- 
paratively wide reading and much painstaking thought. It 
seemed to me to be a remarkable essay for a young man in 
his ’teens. However, a few words were misspelled, there 
were several split infinitives, and the punctuation was sus- 
ceptible of improvement. These mistakes, when set over 
against the profound thought and luminous discussion which 
the paper revealed, were very trifling, but nevertheless were 
inexcusable and prevented perfection. 
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The MESSENGER publishes a good many poems, and some 
of them are indeed beautiful in sentiment and expression, 
but how often will one find a faulty line, or an inept word, 
or some little trifle amiss, and the otherwise perfect poem 
is marred! And what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. 

One of my old college professors was often tardy ; indeed, 
tardiness had become habitual with him; and tardiness is 
inexcusable ; but this much could be said in mitigation of his 
fault. He would spend the last minute, and one or two 
extra minutes, before going to class or to an appointment, 
in making his preparation for the duty in hand a little more 
perfect. 

It was Horace, was it not, who said that a poem should 
be withheld for years before seeing the light. That would 
give time and opportunity for re-reading and making 
changes in words and lines that would clarify the thought, 
improve the rhythm, and make more poetical and beautiful 
the sentiment. Not infrequently the change of a word 
illumines the theme. 

It is very possible that some of our sermons would be 
improved, made clearer, stronger, and more powerful, if 
prepared and laid aside for a more or less protracted sea- 
son. Is it not the fact that the majority of us preachers 
hurry into the pulpit before the ink on our manuscripts is 
fairly dry? Indeed, it is true that some preachers do not 
begin their preparation for the Sunday morning discourse 
until late in the preceding week! And could it be possible 
that such preachers would not make mistakes in words and 
in doctrines? The errors might be slight but “trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle,” not even in preach- 
ing! 

We may well beware “the foxes, the little foxes that spoil 
the vineyards,” whether the vineyards be essays, or poems, 
or sermons, or life itself. Indeed, it is in the ongoing of 
life, and the forming of character, that it is of utmost 
moment that we do not ignore trifles. How pitiful it is, 
when an otherwise noble or beautiful character is disfigured 
or deformed by some trifling fault! When it comes to the 
making of character there are no such things as trifles; 
whatever goes into the making of character bulks large! 

G. Ses 


* * * 


A DOUBTFUL DISTINCTION : 


At the Founder’s Day exercises of the National Farm 
School, which is fostered by Hebrews, Mr. Samuel M. 
Vauclain, chairman of the Board of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, told the assembled Jews that they “should not worry 
about their German friend Hitler, or take him seriously.” 
“He is depriving Germany of its best brains, its best men 
and its most enlightened people,” he declared. “If the 
Jews are driven out of Germany, Mr. Hitler can hang out 
a sign: ‘Germany to Let’.” 

Speaking about this statement, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
wife of Pennsylvania’s Governor, declared that she was 
“greatly shocked”, that it revealed Mr. Vauclain as “in- 
capable of moral indignation”, and “it will be a sad day 
for America,’ she declared, “when we are no longer cap- 
able of moral indignation.” 

We are, however, not so sure whether Mr. Vauclain 
can be taken seriously, because in the same address he was 
inclined to boast about the quality of his own religion in 
these words: ‘Very few people in Philadelphia know what 
my religion is. My mother was a Baptist. I was chris- 
tened by a Catholic priest, was raised an Episcopalian, and 
have lived with the Quakers and Jews for forty years. 
They are all my friends. In my early life it was my am- 
bition to command men, and I resolved that I would mani- 
fest no interest in any religious organization or fraternity. 
I decided, also, that a man’s color or creed should in no 
way prevent him from getting along.” 

We share with Mr. Vauclain in the prayer that all men 
may be delivered from religiots prejudice, dogmatism and 
intolerance, but we cannot believe that it is to any man’s 
credit if his neighbors do not know what his religion ts. 
The idea about being friendly to all religions without being 
loyal to any one in particular, is absolutely fallacious. In 
thousands of cases such an attitude is not an asset but an 
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alibi. The men who are doing most for the world are 
those whose religion is no secret to anybody who knows 


them. 
* * * 


THE THINGS MOST IMPORTANT 


A journalist, whose writings are usually described by 
himself as “the emporium of the unimportant,” was asked 


by a serious questioner to name the things which he “really 


considered important”. He replied in these words: “Free- 
dom, truth, good sense and good taste are among the 
limited number of things we consider important. Freedom 
of thought, speech and action. The truth, as nearly as it 
may be arrived at. Good sense and good taste, so far as 
they may be inculcated by precept and example. The 
establishment of human rights, whenever and wherever 
they are threatened. When we have freedom, arrive at 
truth, and bring good sense and good taste to bear upon 
them, we have virtually settled all other problems.” 

We can probably agree to accept this reply, if our defini- 
tion of words is in some degree harmonious. Aye, but 
there’s the rub. A moment’s thought will reveal that all 
the elements here considered mean one thing to one man 
and quite a different thing to another. What, for instance, 
is your conception of freedom? Is it liberty or license? 
Is it the right to think, say and do what you please? Or 
is it the right to think, say and do what you ought to think, 
say and do in accordance with the requirements of your 
own nature, of the needs of humanity, and of the will of 
God? “What is truth”’?, asked Pontius Pilate; but he did 
uot wait for an answer. What methods does this journal- 
ist employ, for example, to get at the truth? Does he walk 
by faith or by sight? Does he believe only what he sees, 
or thinks he sees, with his physical eyes? And as for 
good sense and-good taste, who is to decide this vexing 
problem? ‘‘There’s no accounting for tastes,” says the 
ancient proverb. When you dissect such a reply as our 
journalist made, therefore, you find that in reality it means 
little or nothing, just like most of the other things he 


writes. 
* ok x 


IN BASEBALL TERMS 


Everyone knew what the President meant the other even- 
ing when, in his radio message to the people, he referred 
to the impossibility of making a home run every time you 
come to bat. 

Here is a deep spiritual truth. Our Christian faith keeps 
pointing to continual heights of achievement, but the in- 
abilities of our human nature and the constant rubbing of 
daily cares and worries keep us from the longed-for goal 
of perfection, Yet Christ only asked that we do our best 
and trust the rest to Him. In baseball terms, “Stand up 
to the plate and keep swinging.”” Let us, each one, strive 
for a good spiritual batting average. —-Purp E. DEITZz. 
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THE LONG VIEW 


“Nearly everybody in our section is under the juniper 
tree,” says a pastor ; “if they have not gotten so far as to be 
wishing to die, they are at least expecting very little from 
life in the days ahead.” This is not surprising when one 
considers the present state of the world. The remarkable 
thing is that so many people have kept up their morale so 
admirably in the face of untoward conditions. It is the 
duty and privilege of the leaders of the people to be in- 
spirers of hope and good cheer. They must not belittle 
the dangerous forces and tendencies now at work, but in 
spite of all these admitted handicaps, they ought to magnify 
the restorative processes which are just as real, and which 
in the end are bound to win. It is easy to say, for example, 
that conditions were “never as bad as they are now,” but 
that is a rather difficult thing to prove. 

Much of our pessimism can be traced to a poor memory 
or to an ignorance of history and literature. In greater or 
less degree we are all victims of that human weakness 
which some teachers call “the provincialism of time.” We 
have a tendency to consider the present moment unique and 
to claim that the crisis now upon us is altogether new and 
has never before been experienced. When we pass through 


a period of spiritual slump and the religious faith of many 
temporarily weakens, some folks are ready at once to say 
that “the day of the Church is past” and the future, there- 
fore, is hopeless for mankind. And yet, if you read and 
think, it is possible to go back into every century and find 
similar statements describing somewhat similar conditions. 

Every once in a while you hear a tirade against the young 
people, as though they were degenerates, from whom little 
or nothing can be expected; and then somebody finds a 
scroll over 5,000 years old in a distant land, in which it is 
recorded in hieroglyphics that “the world is going to the 
dogs, and it is all on account of the atrocious manners and 
morals of the rising generation.” Doubtless some folks in 
every century felt and said the same thing. The trouble 
with all such hasty appraisals is that those who make them 
are lacking in the long view. Mr. William Feather says 
truly, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: “The history of 
the world is a record of booms, moral breakdowns and 
religious upheavals. Whether he functions as a business 
man, a statesman, a father, a philosopher, or a showman, 
any man can improve his chances of success if he will read 
literature and know history sufficiently to escape ignorance 
of what was said and done in the world in other days.” 
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YOU ARE WATCHED 

Iengland’s famous preacher, H. R. L. Sheppard, gives all 
of us, especially men of the cloth, serious food for thought 
when he says: “It is strange what little things will choke 
a youngster off religion. As an undergraduate I lost for 
a time what little faith I had because I saw a bishop unable 
to take a beating at tennis like a gentleman. A poor faith 
mine, you say. Yes, undoubtedly, but if Christianity does 
not prevent one of its leading exponents from behaving 
like a cad when he loses a game, it is a bad lookout for the 


rest of us.” 
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THE PARABLE OF THE CAMP VACATION 


Money’s scarce, but vacations are bound to come, whether 
with or without pay, no matter what the condition of your 
purse and bank account may be. This year it may be to 
Atlantic City instead of a trip to Europe. Most anybody 
can raise $50, and he will want to spend a week in Chicago, 
doing the Century of Progress Fair. 

But what about the young people other than the Boy 
Scouts or Girl Scouts, who usually spend two weeks in 
camp? Will our boys and girls have any sort of a vacation 
away from the front doorsteps? There is an answer, and 
it is “yes”, The Church Summer Camp will solve your 
problem. A week or two of vacationing in the hills and 
the forests, with healthy sports, hard play and religious 
training thrown in, in generous measure, is a prospect that 
will enthuse any healthy lad or lassie. Away from the 
traveled highways, safe from the siren voice of hectic 
movies, and the diversions of a summer park, carefully 
guarded from evil contacts, with enough healthy sports to 
keep them interested, enough religion to keep them sweet 
and charming, all mixed with pleasant surroundings, fine 
mentors, good teachers, and inspiring programs—who could 
desire anything better than two weeks at camp during July 
and August? Parents, here is an investment that will pay 
you big dividends. Sunday School leaders and Young 
People’s executives, get a group of your boys and girls 
to a Church Camp and note the difference in September. 
Group play, group study, group worship, group-sensing of 
the problems of life, all for a few dollars! Give your young 
people a real outing, a generous vacation, a course in clear 
thinking and useful living, at a Church Summer Camp. 
That’s the way to provide future leadership for the work of 
the Kingdom. Moral: a good time at the right place, will, 
in good time, make better times in your home, Sunday 
School, and Church. 
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Summer Missionary Conference Messages 


THE COLLEGE CAMPUS IN SUMMER 


The college campus is one of the most 


attractive imaginable in the sum- 
mer. The reasons are not difficult to dis- 
cover, 

The college campus is usually a place 
of beauty. When sites are chosen for 
colleges, beauty of situation is a prime 
consideration. This natural beauty is en- 
hanced by expert planning and planting. 
Time adds attraction. What is more beau- 
tiful than the old trees on the college cam- 
pus—the elms, for instance, of Franklin 
and Marshall or the maples of Heidel- 
berg? 

There is a serenity, a quiet, a peace to 
be found on a college campus in summer 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere, The 
rush and commotion and noise of college 
life is gone. The vacation spirit of rest, 
a sort of purposeful, recuperative rest, pre- 
vails. There is personal comfort, too, in 
the uncrowded rooms, the spacious dining 
hails and the adequate facilities for phys- 
ical and mental reereation and uplift. 

Then, too, there is an atmosphere all 
its own to be found on the college campus. 
One senses it nowhere else. Here is a 
place procured, planned and prepared for 
the growing personality. It has been dedi- 
eated to the finer things of body, mind and 
spirit. This is peculiarly true of the 
Church college campus. Here the fathers 
consecrated their wealth, here our spiritual 
leaders were trained, here the youth of 
the Church is preparing to serve a com- 
ing generation. Here surely is a place 
with every incentive and aid to learning 
anew or afresh the things of the Kingdom 
of God. 

There is an added joy to be found on 
the campus of a college of your own 
Chureh. It is the joy of possession. This 
is your college. These old walks and 
trees are yours. These splendid buildings 
are yours. Many a young member of the 
Church, who realize regretfully that he 
will never have a chance at a college edu- 
cation, has felt the thrill of this experi- 
ence on a college campus in the summer 
time. 

There are four college campuses in the 
three eastern synods available for your 
enjoyment and profit this summer at the 
time of the Summer Missionary Confer- 
ences—Ursinus College in the Eastern Syn- 
od, Hood College and Catawba College in 
Potomae Synod, and Shady Side Academy 
in Pittsburgh Synod. 

You will look far and with small sue- 
cess to find a finer place in which to spend 
a week this summer. These college cam- 
puses at Summer. Conference time provide 
at once an ideal place for an ideal vaca- 
tion and an ideal place for the study of 
Christ’s ideals for our modern world. 


spots 


“CHRIST AND THE MODERN 
WORLD” 


The theme for interdenominational mis- 
sion-study in the United States for the 
coming year is expressed in these words 
—“Christ and the Modern World”. No 
more timely topie could be suggested for 
consideration in the Church at the present 
moment. If this old world ever needed 
Jesus Christ and His Gospel it is now! 
The Churches of the world realize this 
truth and as never before are endeavor- 
ing to present Christ and His Gospel as the 
only permanent solution of the ills of this 
our world. The older Christian churches 
of America and Europe and the younger 
Christian Churches of the so-called mission 
fields of the world are alike feeling the 
compulsion of the present religious situa- 
tion with its accompanying opportunity. 


At the Summer Missionary Conferences 
this year the whole thought and activity 
of the Conference will center on this 
theme. In particular the delegates to our 
Conferences will be asked to face intelli- 
gently and seriously the present position 
of the Reformed Church with reference 
to “Christ and the Modern World”. This 
is not exclusively a Home Mission theme 
or a Foreign Mission theme for study. 
It is the missionary theme for the study 
of the work of the whole Church at home 
and abroad. It is a significant fact that 
practically the same problems confront 
the Church in China, Japan and Mesopo- 
tamia as in America. We shall consider 
the whole missionary task of the Church 
at the Conferences this summer. 

The text-books prepared for the use of 
the Church in the study of this funda- 
mental theme take on the characteristics 
of the wide subject for study. It is dif- 
ficult to discriminate between Home Mis- 
sion study and Foreign Mission study. 
The books are almost equally valuable for 
the study of the Church at home and the 
study of the Church abroad. However, in 
the use of them special emphasis will be 
laid on the Home or Foreign Mission 
aspect of the subject; but there never was 
a time when the oneness of the missionary 
enterprise was more evident. 

The Foreign Mission text-book for adults 
is entitled, “The Never Failing Light,” 
bv Dr. James H. Franklin, Foreign Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society; while the Home Mission 
adult text-book is entitled, “The Christian 
Mission in America,” by Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, 
Minister of Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh. There is also a wo- 
man’s*book, entitled, “Hastern Women of 
Today and Tomorrow,’ by Ruth Frances 
Woodsmall, Secretary in the Foreign Divi- 
sion of the Y. W. C. A. The young people’s 
books are “Builders of a New World,’ by 
Robert Merrill Barlett, which will be giv- 
en Foreign Mission emphasis, and “To- 
day’s Youth and Tomorrow’s World,” by 
Stanley High, which will be given Home 
Mission emphasis. Two very interesting 
books for intermediate boys and girls are 
“How Far to the Nearest Doctor?”, sto- 
ries of medical missions around the world 


-by Dr. Edward M. Dodd, Medical Diree- 


tor of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church; and “Pioneers 
of Goodwill,” stories of great men and 
women, pioneers in Home Missions, by 
Harold B. Hunting. It was thought that 
the general theme of “Christ and the Mod- 
ern World” was a little too advanced for 
the children of the Church, so the Home 
Mission theme for children is one ¢on- 
cerning friendship in America, and the 
Foreign Mission theme has to do with 
the boys and girls of Africa. 

All in all, it is to be doubted whether 
there could have been selected a more 
appropriate theme for mission-study for 
this particular year than the one which 
will be presented at the Summer Mission- 
ary Conferences this year. It is to be 
hoped that all congregations and congrega- 
tional organizations will avail themselves 
of the opportunity of this timely study. 


THE COLLEGEVILLE CONFERENCE 


This Conference for the Eastern Synod 
will be held at Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa., beginning Saturday, July 29th, 
and ending Friday noon, August 4th. The 
main features of the program are as fol- 
lows: The Officers. Chairman, Rev. L. V. 
Hetrick, Easton, Pa.; Director of Music, 
Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Director of Recreation, Rev. Arthur Leem- 


ing, Philadelphia, Pa.; Book Room Custo- 
dian, Miss Esther Bauer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Registrar, Miss Anna M. Kenderdine, 
Reading, Pa. Reduced Rates. Room and 
board for Conference week, Saturday even- 
ing to Friday noon, $12.00. Registration 
Fee, $2.00. 

The Opening Service. Bomberger Hall, 
Saturday, July 29th, 7.45 P. M. Address 
by Rev. A. V. Casselman, D. D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Conference Sunday. Con- 
ference Sermon, Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, 
Philadelphia. Sunset Service, address by 
Rev. Purd E, Dietz, Philadelphia. Plat- 
form Meeting, address by Rev. J. Frank 
Bucher, Shenchow, China. Bible Hour. 
“The Reformed Church Rethinking Mis- 
sions.” Dr. A. V. Casselman. Study. 
Classes. Home Missions: Adult. “The 
Christian Mission in America,” taught by 
Rey, James M. Mullan, D. D., Philadelphia; 
Young People. “Today’s Youth and Tomor- 
row’s World,’ taught by Rev. Arthur 
Leeming, Philadelphia. Foreign Missions; 
Adult: “The Never Failing Light,” taught 
by Dr. A. V. Casselman; Young People. 
“Builders of a New World,” taught by 
Dr, Paul L. Gerhard, Sendai, Japan. Wo- 
man’s book, “Eastern Women of Today 
and Tomorrow,” taught by Miss Carrie 
M. Kerschner, Philadelphia. Children’s 
Books, taught by Miss Laura M,. Snyder, 
Womelsdort, Pa. Institute Hour. Methods 
and discussion. I. Men, led by Rey. L. 
V. Hetrick. II. Women, led by Miss Car- 
rie M. Kerschner. III. Sunday School and 


Young People’s Society, led by Dr, A. V. 


Casselman; IV. Girls’ Missionary Guild, 
led by Miss Greta P. Hinkle. V. Children, 
led by Miss Laura M. Snyder. Sunset 
Service. Addresses by Rev. Purd E. Dietz, 
Philadelphia. 

Platform Meetings. Bomberger Hall. 
Monday: Address with Motion Pictures, 
Dr. A, V. Casselman; Tuesday, “The Mod- 
ern Home Missionary Ideal,’ address by 
Dr. C. E. Schaeffer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Wednesday, “Japan,” address by Dr. Paul 
L. Gerhard, Sendai, Japan; Thursday, 
“Reality in Modern Home Missions,” ad- 
dress by Rev. A. O. Leonard, Lexington, 
N. C. Closing Consecration and Commun- 
ion Service, Friday noon. Registrations 
should be sent to Rev. A. V. Casselman, 
D. D., Room 315, Schaff Building, 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FREDERICK CONFERENCE 


This Conference for the Potomae Synod 
will be held at Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland, beginning Saturday, July 15th, 
and ending Friday noon, July 21st. The 
main features of the program are as fol- 
lows: The Officers. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Fesperman, Hagerstown; Director of Mu- 
sic, Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Philadelphia; 


Director of Recreation, Miss Katherine 


Leidy, Westminster; Book Room Custo- 
dian, Mrs. Frederic R. Lentz, York; Regis- 
trar, Miss Helen L. Barnhart, York. Re- 
duced Rates. One in a room, $13; two in a 
room, $11, First meal, supper, July 15th; 
last meal, dinner, July 21st. Registration 
Fee, $2. 
Hall, Saturday, July 15th, 7:45 P. M. The 
Conference Sunday. Conference Sermon, 
Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, Philadelphia. Sun- 
set Service, address by Rev. David Dunn, 
Harrisburg. Platform Meeting, address 
on “What Do We Mean by Home Missions 
Today?” by Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, Phil- 
adelphia. Bible Hour. “The Reformed 
Church Rethinking Missions,” Dr. A. V. 
Casselman. Study Classes. Home Mis- 
sions: Adult, “The Christian Mission in 


America,” taught by Rev. James M. Mul- — 


lan, Philadelphia; Young People, “Today’ 


The Opening Service. Brodbeck 
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Youth and Tomorrow’s World,” taught by 
Miss Margaret R. Motter, Frederick. For- 
eign Missions: Adult, “The Never Failing 
Light,” taught by Dr. A. V. Casselman; 
Young People, “Builders of a New World,” 
taught by Dr. Paul L. Gerhard, Sendai, 
Japan. Woman’s book, “Eastern Women 
of Today and Tomorrow,” taught by Miss 
Carrie M. Kerschner, Philadelphia. Chil- 
dren’s book, taught by Miss Kathryn S. 
Bolton, Colonial Park. Institute Hour. 
Methods and discussion. I. Women, led by 
Miss Carrie M. Kerschner. II. Sunday 
School and Young People’s Societies, led 
by Dr. A. V. Casselman, III. Girls’ Mis- 


sionary Guild, led by Miss Greta P. 
Hinkle. Children, led by Miss Kathryn 
S. Bolton. -Sunset Service. Addresses by 


Rev. David Dunn, Harrisburg. Platform 
Meetings. Monday: “Japan,” address by 
Dr. Paul L. Gerhard, Sendai, Japan. Tues- 
day, address with Motion Pictures, Dr. 
A. V. Casselman. Wednesday, address, 
“Modern Home Missions in the Modern 
Church,” by Dr. A. S. Meck, York. Thurs- 
day, address, “China”, by Rev. J. Frank 
Bucher, Shenchow, China. Closing Con- 
secration and Communion Service, Friday 
noon. Registration should be sent to Rey. 
A. V. Casselman, D. D., Room 315, Schaff 
ee 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 


THE CATAWBA CONFERENCE 


This Conference will be held this year 
at Catawba College, Salisbury, North Car- 
olina, beginning Sunday, July 9th, and 
closing Friday, July 14th. A letter from 
Rev. W. R. Shaffer, of High Point, N. 
C., Chairman of the Conference, gives us 
the following information concerning this 
year’s program. 

The opening address will be made by 


Dr. O. 8. Frantz of Lancaster who will 
also conduct the Ministers’ Conference and 
have charge of the Bible Hour. The Rev. 
Roy Whisenhunt will conduct the morning 
devotions. Rev. A. O. Leonard of Lexing- 
ton will teach both the adult and young 
people’s study classes in Home Missions, 
and Professor Arthur H. Smith of North 
Japan College, Sendai, Japan, will teach 
the Foreign Mission study groups. Rey. 
Harry D. Althouse of Hickory, will con- 
duct the young people’s discussion group 
and the vespers each evening. A course 
will be offered in Leadership Training 
under the direction of Rev. W. C. Lyerly, 
Greensboro. Mrs. Lee Peeler of Kannapolis 
will lead the Woman’s Missionary Society 
discussion group and have charge of the 
book room. The recreation will be under 
the direction of Rev. George Fitz of Salis- 
bury. Miss Francis Field of Hickory will 
train the young people for the presenta- 
tion of a pageant on the final night of 
the Conference and will also have charge 
of the children’s group. The music of 
the Conference will be in charge of Miss 
Mary Agnes Crooks of High Point. Even- 
ing platform addresses will be delivered 
on Monday night by Rev. George Fitz; 
Tuesday night, by Bishop Edwin D. Mou- 
zon, of the Methodist Church South; Wed- 
nesday night by Rev. A. V. Conrad of the 
Baptist Church at High Point. 


SHADY SIDE CONFERENCE 


This Conference for the Pittsburgh Syn- 
od will be held on the beautiful grounds 
of Shady Side Academy, on the west side 
of Fox Chapel Road, about three miles 
northeast of Aspinwall, some twenty min- 
utes’ ride from the Union Station, Pitts- 
burgh. The Conference is a ten day school 
beginning on Wednesday, July 5th, and 


ending on Saturday, July 15th. 


The regis- 
tration fee for this Conference is $3.00, 
and board and room will be $16.00 if the 
attendance reaches 100; $18.00, if the at- 
tendanece is less. One free tuition will be 
given to every congregation that sends 


five delegates. 
The courses and leaders for this Confer- 


ence are as follows: “Message and Mis- 
sion of the Modern Church,” Miss Carrie 
M. Kerschner, Philadelphia, Pa.; “Follow- 
ing Christ in the Modern World,” Rey. 


Fred Wentzel, Philadelphia; “Can We Fol- 
low Jesus Today?”, Professor J. E. Hughes, 
Greensburg, Pa.; “Adult Attitudes Toward 
Christ,’ Miss Kerschner; “Dramatization”, 
Mrs. Nevin E. Smith, Evans City; “Wor- 
ship and Devotion”, Rev. F. D. ‘Wentzel; 
“The Present Rural Situation,” Rev oD: 
Gress, Berlin, Pa.; “Helping People Grow”, 
Rev. E. R. Corman, Wilkinsburg; “Adoles- 
cent Administration”, Prof. J. E. Hughes; 
“Recreational Leadership”, Rey. Sarkis 
Papajian, Elderton, Pa.; “Story Telling,” 
Mrs. N. E. Smith; “Church Work with 
Rural People,” Rev. H. D. Gress. 

Special interest groups will be conducted 
in the following subjects: Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society Methods, Girls’ Missionary 
Guild Methods, Mission Band Methods, 
Worship Programs, Dramatization, Plan- 
ning Socials, Bible Questions. 

For the first time this Conference offers 
Primary and Junior teachers a practice 
school where they may improve their un- 
derstanding of children and their mastery 
of the best methods by actually dealing 
with boys and girls. This school will bee 
in charge of Mrs. E. R. Corman and Miss 
Naney Stormont of Aspinwall. 


Registrations for this Conference should 
be sent to Mrs. Bennet Rask, 329 Haw- 
thorne Avenue, Greensburg, Pa. 


Ten Commandments for Mothers and Daughters 


(A Toast delivered by Rev. ALLAN S. Meck, D.D., minister of Trinity First Reformed Church, York, Pa., at the 
banquet for Mothers and Daughters at the First Methodist Church, York, Monday evening, May 22, 
~ 1933. Three hundred mothers and daughters attended the banquet. Broadcast over 


Thou Shalt Take Delight in Thy Woman- 
liness. The irresistible appeal of woman 
lies in her delicacy, refinement, culture, 
modesty, trust and confidence. Woman is 
lovable, attractive and appealing because 
of the atmosphere she creates and radiates. 
Men may laugh at her swagger, compli- 
ment her vulgarity, applaud her im- 
modesty, but when they come to choose a 
life-partner they pass up the “Easter- 
eggs”, painted on the outside and hard- 
boiled on the inside. Men like smartly- 
dressed women and love that irresistible 
appeal which comes from heart-qualities. 


Thou Shalt Make Thy Home Thy First 
Consideration. That includes house-keeping 
and home-making. House-keeping is im- 
portant. Undomestie wives with much raw 
material in food, furniture, and well ap- 
pointed house, but doing nothing with 
them, have a poor rating with real men. 
I do not mean a care-taker, a house-drudge 
or a mere kitchen toiler. Domesticity is 
more than kitchen-drudging. I mean a 
well ordered and well managed house. 
Home-making is still more important. 
Servants can keep house, but only mothers 
can make a home. Home-making includes 
atmosphere, charm, cheer, comfort, peace, 
rest, love, joy, taste, laughter, understand- 
ing, sympathy and that human quality of 
give and take. Mothers are honored be- 
cause they change a mere house, into a 
home. 

Thou Shalt Insist, Yea Demand, that 
Thy Daughter Train Herself to Earn Her 
Own Livelihood.- Looking forward to your 
own home is the instinct of motherhood. 
You look for Prince Charming. That is 
your inalienable right. But through acei- 
dent, incompetence, disease, or death you 
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may be hurled into a competitive labor- 
market. You are pitifully handicapped if 
not trained to make your own living. 
Some men are looking for “Dumb Doras.” 
They want to manage their own homes. 
Alas, when they marry a silly, dressed-up 
doll they may be the boss of their own 
home, but they have nothing to manage. 

Thou Shalt Not Marry with the Purpose 
of Reforming Thy Husband. Men are a 
queer complex. They are sanctified in 
streaks only. If you want the pearl you 
must buy the field. Faults go with the 
virtues. Men can be reformed but it is 
not the job of a bride. When you go into 
the polishing business you are on danger- 
ous ground. Better change your mind this 
side of the altar. When newly-weds take 
their prepared paper-pattern on their wed- 
ding trip and proceed to cut their mate 
according to the pattern, picking each 
other to pieces, they strike a shoal on 
which the happy-home breaks into pieces. 

Thou Shalt Not Have As Many Love 
Affairs As There Are Blackberries in July 
or Blueberries in August. When you spread 
your affections over a whole neighborhood 
they become very thin. Why squander 
such precious possessions on every swain 
that comes along? Why worship at every 
way-side altar just because he looks like a 
shiek of Hollywood or a matinee idol? Re- 
serve your affections for that supreme hour 
when you meet the man of common sense, 
common interests and common wearing 
qualities. Study yourself and marry your 
double, not your opposite. Marry into your 
own class, mentally, socially, morally, 
financially. 

‘Thou Shalt Not Expect to Begin with 
Thy Husband Where Thou Didst Leave 


Off with Thy Father and Mother. Begin 
at the bottom. All beginnings are hard. 
Be content with the things he ean provide 
for you with honor. When a man picks a 
girl in the neighborhood for his wife, for 
better or worse, he pays her a high compli- 
ment. So does the woman who accepts the 
man. She trusts her future to his keep- 
ing. If she will have any smiles or com- 
forts or travel, he must put them there 
and give them to her. From henceforth 
he is the shock-absorber between the world 
and that girl. He is the prop holding up 
the home to food, shelter, education, travel, 
necessities. He is the pack-horse of the 
family. He wears the collar. He must 
stiffen the traces. Daughters, only accept 
and expect the things he can give you with 
honor. 

Thou Shalt Covet the Approval of Thy 
Mother. In your future home you will 
covet the approval of your husband. You 
will accept the admiration of other men, 
but you seek the approval of your husband. 
In your home now seek the approval of 
your mother. Why didn’t you make a 
mess out of your life? Because your 
mother cared. There are other women who 
may be better looking than your mother, 
or more smartly dressed than your mother, 
or better educated than your -mother, or 
even better cooks than your mother, but 
in one thing she outshines them all—she 
cared whether you were good or bad, suc- 
ceeded or failed, weak or strong, ill or 
healthy. That very care saved many a 
ehild from ruin. You will have other 
friends, but none like your mother. Seek 
and covet her approval. 


Thou Shalt Not Be Over-Sensitive. So 
many people are easily hurt. It looks bad 
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in children; it is a disgrace in adults. 


The world is not looking for the pesky, 
testy, peevish and “bhig-babies.” To have 
your feelings spread all over the home and 
then make the folks in the home feel as 
though they were walking on eggs when 
you are present is to say, “Good-bye, blue- 
bird.” Some men cannot dance with an- 
other woman unless she is past eighty 
years of age. If they do, they are on the 


“carpet” for a week explaining. Other 
men cannot give a compliment to another 
woman; if they dare, they must apologize 
for a month. Easily hurt? Forget it! 
Thou Shalt Flatter Thy Husband. It is 
amazing how much flattery the average 
man expects and takes. Here you can at 


least stretch the truth. I will offer you 


absolution. He may be as bald as a bil- 
liard ball, or his face may be as wrinkled 
as General Sherman’s; tell him he is the 
handsomest man in York. He knows that 
perhaps you do not mean it; but then he 
likes to hear you say it. Humor is a 
saving grace in married life. Then, too, 
if you flatter him, he does not hear when 
other women make a fuss over him. It is 
good psychology. 

Thou Shalt Keep and Share Thy Reli- 
gion. Alas, so many brides crucify their 
religion on their wedding-day. From hence- 
forth they are seen rarely with the Lord’s 
Book, in the Lord’s House, on the Lord’s 
Day. So many men think religion is for 
the women and the children. It is a 
crutch. It is for weaklings, not for he- 
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men! (The Ladies’ Aid Society of a par- 
ticular Church had a rummage sale. The 
president said to the ladies, “For our next 
sale bring something useless, but too good 
to throw away.” Seven out of 11, it is 
said, brought their husbands.) Never for- 
get that Jesus freed womanhood and ex- 
alted them of low degree. In His presence 
woman is not a drudge, a toy and a play- 
thing. She is the equal comrade of man. 
To turn your back on Jesus is to forsake 
your Deliverer! It is still true that the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
May a Christian heart inspire that hand. 
Keep and share your Christian faith. The 
irresistible womanhood of America will 
yet win the manhood of America to the 
feet of Jesus. 


| 


NEWS 


MEETINGS OF THE SYNODS 
IN 1933 


June 19, 1933, Synod of the Mid-West, 
First (8 P. M.), Gary, Ind., Rev. J. M. 
Johnson, Gary, Ind. 

June 20, 1933, Ohio Synod, Heidelberg Col- 
lege Chapel (7.30 P. M.), Tiffin, Ohio, 
Dr. Charles E. Miller, president, Tiffin, 

e Ohio. 

Sept. 5, 1933, Synod of the Northwest, 
St. Peter’s, Kiel, Wis., Rev. E. L. Worth- 
man, Kiel, Wis. 


SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST 


The Thirteenth Annual Sessions of the 
Synod of the Mid-West will be held in the 
First Church of Gary, Ind., the Rev. J. M. 
Johnson, pastor, from Monday evening 
through Wednesday, June 19-21, 1933. The 
Church is situated at Fifth Ave. and 
Pierce St., and the opening hour is 8 P. M. 
(Daylight Saving Time). Entertainment 
is on the usual Harvard Plan, as far as 
possible. The program has been condensed 
so that delegates may be able to attend 
the Century of Progress, at the close of 
the Synod. 

Wm. H. Knierim, President, 


J. N. Naly, Stated Clerk. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 

We are hoping that our appeals for this 
fund will close with the end of June. A 
letter from Miss Wolfe informs us that she 
must go to the hospital for an operation. 
That will be an additional reason why the 
hoped for $500 should be raised at once. 
During the week we received two contri- 
butions: $5 from Miss Ida V. Padgett and 
$3 from Mr. E. E. Ardery. That gives us 
a total of $447.50 received. Our good 
friend Ardery sent a second contribution 
(former one was $5) expressing the hope 
that others might be willing to make a 
second contribution and complete the fund. 
What think you? Let all contributions be 
sent early to Dr. Paul §. Leinbach, care 
of the “Messenger”. Did you notice that 
we need only $52.50 to reach our goal? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS | 
After July 1, Rev. B. R. Heller from 
3ethlehem, Pa., to 115 E. 3rd St., Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 
Rev. Wilmer C. Mantz from Germans- 
ville, Pa., to 805 Washington Ave., North- 
ampton, Pa. 


Rev. Bernhardt R. Heller, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., will begin 
his new work at Bloomsburg, Pa., July Ist. 

In Bethany Chureh, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
Rev. J. Theodore Bucher, pastor, Whit- 
sunday was celebrated with special ser- 
mon, music and Holy Communion. 3 new 
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members received. The Besse G. Bucher 
W. M.S. held the annual lawn picnic at 
the Myer’s home, June 8. 


The Editor of the “Messenger” gave 
the Commencement address at the famous 
Wenonah Military Academy, in New Jer- 
sey, on June 9. Maj. Chas. M. Lorence 
is Supt. and Maj. L. L. Lammert Dean 
of this fine institution. 


Grace Church, Jeannette, Pa., Rev. 
Ralph 8. Weiler, pastor, observed Trinity 
Sunday on June 11, when the Summer 
Holy Communion was celebrated. Chil- 
dren’s Day will be observed June 18, at 
10.45 A. M., when there will be infant 
baptisms. The Vacation Church School 
opened June 12, for 3 weeks. On June 4, 
7 persons confirmed. 


On a motor trip to Williamsport to visit 
their daughter, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James 
M. Runkle, of Altoona, met with an acci- 
dent, June 1. Below Lock Haven, Dr. 
Runkle’s ear left the road and crashed 
into a telephone pole. Dr. Runkle suf- 
fered a laceration of the lower lip and 
Mrs. Runkle lacerations of the forehead, 
right arm and nose by broken glass from 
the windshield. They were taken to the 
Lock Haven hospital, where their injuries 
were dressed, and then continued their 
journey to Williamsport. 


Dr. John 8. Hollenbach, Manchester, 
Md., besides his regular pulpit appoint- 
ments, filled the following speaking en- 
gagements: Address on “Keeping Faith” 
on Memorial Day; welcome to delegates to 
Carroll Co. Firemen’s Association, June. 
Address at Memorial service of Carroll 
Co. Pomona Grange in Manchester, June 
3; address at Memorial service of Luth- 
eran Church, Beckleysville, Md., on June 
4. Sermon on “Men of Strength” at Me- 
morial service of Camp 452, P. O. S. of A., 
New Berlin, Pa., held in the Reformed 
Church June 4. 


On May 14, the Lehigh Co. Chambers of 
the Knights of Friendship Lodges attend- 
ed St. Andrew Church, Allentown, Pa., 
when the pastor, Rev. Henry I. Aulenbach, 
preached on “Christian Friendship”. On 
May 28, the annual memorial services of 
the E. B. Young Post No. 87 of the G. A. 
R. was held in St. Andrew, the pastor 
speaking on “The Religious Side of Mem- 
orial Day”. The Sons of Veterans, Wo- 
men’s Relief Corps, and the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary also attended these services. — 


Rev. Wilmer C. Mantz, a graduate of 
the Lancaster Seminary, Class of 1933, 
was ordained to the Christian ministry and 
installed as pastor of Grace Church, North- 
ampton, Pa., June 4. Dr. John Baer Stoudt, 
a former pastor of Grace, was in charge 
and preached the ordination sermon; Rev. 
Sidney Smith, of St. Paul’s, Northampton, 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and 
Rev. Geo. J. Laubach, of the Howertown 


THE REV. HERMAN W. J. 
SCHULTZ 


Rev. Herman W. J. Schultz, faith- 
ful pastor of Christ Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died, after having been 
confined in a hospital for about two 
weeks. Funeral services were held 
in his Church on Monday evening, 
June 5, and interment was made on 
Tuesday morning, June 6. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Mary E. 
Schultz, 54 Wyona Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and by a daughter who 
recently graduated from the Normal 
School of the City of New York. 


Charge and president of East Penna. Clas- 
sis, the charge to the congregation. The 
choir, under the leadership of Mr. Leon 
C. Kuntz, sang a fitting anthem. At the 
close of the service, friends and members 
came forward to offer congratulations and 
good wishes. 


Grace Church, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Ernest 
Fledderjohn, pastor, will observe its 40th 
anniversary, June 18, with Drs. Schaeffer 
and Horning as speakers. Former pastors 
and those within the vicinity will also 
take active part. Grace congregation was 
organized at the former World’s Fair. 
The congregation is in position to direct 
Church members to Christian homes, and 
any who wish to make reservations any 
time during the Fair may address the pas- 
tor, 2654 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
The bus stops in front of the parsonage 
and goes directly to the gate of the 
World’s Fair, without transfer. If you 
tour to the Fair and are in Chicago over 
Sunday, drive to Grace Church, 2654 W. 
Jackson Blvd.; a guard will watch your 
car during the services, and during July 
and August only morning services are held 
at 11 A. M. 

A combined worship and Children’s Day 
service held in Bethlehem Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 11, Supt. Krause pre- 
siding. The number of 8. S. scholars has 
been greatly reduced owing to the housing 
and employment difficulties of this highly 
industrialized textile section; however, the 
spirit of those remaining is not dimmed. 
Generous offering for Board of Christian 
Education. An English service has been 
added to the German service and is well 
attended. A beautiful pulpit Bible was 
presented by a young member in memory 
of her grandmother, Mrs. Oetinger. The in- 
dividual Communion service used for first 
time on Rentecost Sunday. It was pre- 
sented in memory of a prominent elder. 
A change from monthly to weekly en- 
velopes has been made. Benevolent monies, 
which heretofore were transmitted at the 
end of thé year, will be paid monthly, ir- 
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respective of amount secured. Thus this 
Church is seeking to join the ranks of 
the regulars and go along the ordered way. 

The Lykens Valley Charge, composed of 
4 congregations, with a membership of 
2,890, Dr. C. P. Wehr, pastor, held their 
ist annual reunion on Whitsunday in 
Salem Church, Elizabethville. The 4 S. 
S’s. met at 9 A. M., every teacher was a 
guest teacher; at 10 A. M., morning ser- 
vice opened with a 15-minute organ re- 
cital by Miss Hannah Buffington, organ- 
ist of Gratz congregation. At 7.15 P. M., 
the organ recital was given by Miss Flor- 
ence A. Wehr, of the faculty at Catawba 
College. The weather was perfect and it 
was estimated that nearly 1,000 attended 
the 2 services. Dr. Geo. W. Richards 
preached morning and evening. The Ad- 
visory Board with the pastor decided to 
have the 2nd reunion of the Churches in 
June, 1934. Dr. Richards made such a 
profound impression that he was engaged 
for the 1934 reunion. The 4 choirs united 
into one choir of 64 voices. Dr. Wehr en- 
tered upon his 29th year as pastor of this 
charge. 

The 15lst anniversary of the founding 
of St. Paul’s Church, near Trauger, Pa., 
will be held June 18. St. Paul’s was one 
of the 4 congregations organized west of 
the Allegheny Mts. by Rev. John Wm. 
Weber, the pioneer minister who came 
over the mountains on the old Forbes 
Road when the country was very new and 
much harassed by Indians in 1782. In 
the forenoon a home-coming will be held 
to give visitors an opportunity to visit 
with each other, explore the 3 adjoining 
cemeteries, or attend the Lutheran ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. For more than 100 
years the Lutherans worshipped alternate- 
ly with the Reformed in a Union Church. 
Dr. A. E. Truxal, of Somerset, will preach 
the anniversary sermon at 1.30 P. M., fol- 
lowed by the historical address by Rev. 
Wm. Fisher, of Delmont, Pa., both sons. 
of the Church. In the evening Rev. W. E. 
Ludwick, of Lincoln, Neb., also a son of 
the Church, will speak. Short reminiscent 
talks, music and other appropriate ser- 
vices will be given. Although accommoda- 
tions have been made for pienickers, light 
refreshments will be furnished. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all friends to 
join with St. Paul’s in celebrating this his- 
torieal event. 

In Milton Ave. Church, Louisville, Ky., 
Rev. John W. Myers, pastor, 104 attended 
the Social for the Mothers and Daughters, 
May 12. The Church has 2 baseball teams 
in the city Church Leagues: one for young 
men, one for boys. The former is in 2nd 
place in a strong league. An Intermedi- 
ate Y. P. Society, recently started, is 
growing under leadership of Mrs, G. O. 
Pfeffer, advisor. A Vacation Church 
School will begin June 26. Milton Ave. 
was pleased to supply the picture of the 
pony team used by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education for its Vacation Church 
School publicity pamphlet, 1933. The 
Leadership Training Class finished Course 
6 with 10 receiving credits. Miss Elsie 
Kummer is teacher of the class, which 
meets during the S. S. hour. 21 other 
credits have been received by workers in 
the School this year. From May 2-4 the 
pastor attended the Religious Education 
Association meeting in Cincinnati. Elmer 
Schmied, Asst. Supt., was_ re-elected 
Treasurer of the State C. E. Society. 
13 new members received on Pentecost, 
making total of 64 for the year and 134 
for the present pastorate of less than 20 
months, Average attendance in 8. S. for 
first 5 months this year, 370, much higher 
than any previous record. 


St. Paul’s (English), Baltimore, Md., 
Lioyd E. Coblentz, pastor, Thursday, June 
Ist, was 40 years since Pastor Coblentz 
and his family moved to Baltimore, hav- 
ing accepted a call to become pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church (English). The commit- 
tee of Maryland Classis appointed to in- 
stal him were Revs. William T. Stewart, 
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Louis F. Zinkhan, and George Lewis 
Staley, D.D. This they did on June 4, 
1893. June Ist this year happened on the 
same day of the week as it did 40 years 
ago. In a social gathering on that date 
the Ladies’ Aid Society made a pleasing 
recognition of the anniversary by pre- 
senting the pastor and his wife with a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. In his ser- 
mon on June 4, the 40th anniversary of 
his installation in tihs pastorate, the pas- 
tor gave the following data from the 
records: Members received, 1,218; infant 
baptisms, 922; marriages, 567; funerals, 
1,096; sermons (not including funerals), 
4,262; pastoral visits, 48,962; contribu- 
tions for benevolence, $43,866; for con- 
gregational purposes, $222,281. Forty 
years ago the congregation had 353 mem- 
bers; taday it has 620. During this time 
Pastor Coblentz also served as Stated 
Clerk of Maryland Classis for 20 years 
(1906 to 1926). In 1906 he was elected 
Stated Clerk of the Synod of the Potomac, 
and continues to serve in this office. 


In a letter from Rev. Sterling W. Whi- 
tener, Yochow City, Hunan, China, dated 
May 12, he explains why the missionaries 
had temporarily left the Station for 
Hankow early in May. It was due to a 
Communist threat to isolate and raid Yo- 
chow City before the Hunan Government 
could send troops to check the invasion. 
However, the “Reds” did not succeed, but 
fled to the mountain section on the bor- 
ders of Hupeh and Kiangsi and Hunan 
Provinees. As usual, our missionaries are 
back again at work and everything seems 
to be quiet. Mr. Whitener began his let- 
ter by saying: “Events move with such 
rapidity here in Central China that we 
hardly know what will take place next.” 
He reports that the work at Huping Mid- 
dle School and Ziemer Girls’ School con- 
tinues and that the Spring enrollment of 
the Primary Schools has reached 532. This 
is nearly 100 more than the Fall enroll- 
ment and an increased enrollment of 30 
over last Spring’s enrollment. Here is a 
portion of Mr. Whitener’s letter that we 
hope our pastors and members will help to 
avoid: “The sudden drop in exchange has 
caused us all a great deal of worry” (at 
present the loss is about 22c¢ on our dollar). 
“Tf the exchange should take another drop 
then we will be forced to consider closing 
some phases of the work and to cut all 
around. For the budgets are fixed on a 
four Mex. dollar to one of our dollars; 
however we hope such action will not be 
necessary.” Up to this time the Board of 
Foreign Missions has been carrying on 
the work in the fond hope that the con- 
tributions from the Churches would be 
sufficient to pay the greatly reduced Ap- 
portionment for Foreign Missions from 
$525,000.00 to $344,490.00. So far this year 
only $51,081.61 have been paid on the 
Apportionment. Is this the best our 
Church can do for its Missions in the 
lands where the need is so great and the 
workers are so few? Are there not some 
members who can come to the rescue of 
this great work?—Allen R. Bartholomew. 


IT WAS TREASON THEN; WHAT IS 
IT NOW? 


I have been accused of having obstructed 


the war. I admit it. Gentleman, I abhor 
war. I would oppose war if I stood 
alone... 


If I believed in war, I could not keep 
out of the first line trenches. I would 
not be patriotic at long range. I would 
be honest enough, if I believed in blood- 
shed, to shed my own. But I do not be- 
lieve that the shedding of blood bears any 
actual testimony to patriotism, to lead a 
country to civilization. On the contrary, 
I believe that warfare, in all its forms, is 
an impeachment of our social order, and 
a rebuke to our much yaunted Christian 
civilization—Eugene V. Debs to jury at 
Cleveland, quoted in his biography by Mc- 
Allister Coleman. 


Che hittier 
P. Y. F. A., 140 N. 15th Street, Phila. Pa. 


Central Location—Close to Shopping District 
Permanent and transient guests 
are cordially welcomed 
AUDITORIUM BANQUET ROOMS 


Excellent food and service. 
MARY E. LEEDS, Manager 


‘GENEVA COLLEGE 


Where students are taught that good citizenship 
is based on loyalty to Jesus Christ in every walk 
in life. A co-educational, liberal arts college with 
departments of Education, Business Administra- 
tion, Science, Public Speaking and Music. First 
Semester 1933-34 begins September 15. 
Address College Registrar, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
v ; HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Christian—Accredited—Coeducational 
Students from many Evangelical 
Denominations 
Degree courses in Arts, Science, Education, 
Music, Home Economics, Commerce 
and Finance. 

Strengthened Faculty—Reduced Expenses. 
Catalog free on request by addressing 
Charles C. Ellis. Ph.D., D.D., President 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Established 1894 


For Children with impaired hearing. Kindergarten 

to college entrance. Write for leaflet on special 

course for mothers having deaf children of pre- 

school age. Corner of Mount Morris Park, West, 
and 120th Street, New York City. 


THE HORA-LEMA CAMPS 


CAMP FAWN FOR GIRLS 
CAMP ECHO FOR BOYS 
WILLOW CAMP FOR ADULTS 
Open July 2 to August 27; land and water 
sports; log cabins; riding horses; tutoring. Rates: 
$100 season; $50 month; $25 two weeks; ages 
6-80. Free booklets. 


F. KOEHLER, Manager, Bath, R. No. 1, Pa. 
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FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
LIBERALIZES CURRICULUM 


The Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall at its recent meeting took steps 
to liberalize the curriculum, taking action 
to place the group of students in gocial 
studies in line for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree instead of the former Bachelor of 
Science degree. The purpose of the action 
is to make the curriculum more flexible 
and to place emphasis upon the purpose 
ot the education of the whole man. Char- 
acter, personality and a mind prepared 
by a sound plan of education are given 
recognition and accepted for the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree. Such modification will 
promote the best educational interests of 
the student and is responsive to the move- 
ment for individualization in education. 
The claim today is for a more broadly 
educated type in the professions as well 
as in business. The Board is meeting this 
demand by providing opportunity for 
studies particularly in the subjects of 
Economies, Sociology, Government, Poli- 
tics and other courses that have to do with 
social cointegration and man’s dealing 
with his fellowmen. The college is recog- 
nizing the demands in education for lead- 
ers for a new age and is providing ade- 
quate preparation for such service. The 
Board also approved the survey of the in- 
stitution in regard to the status of ath- 
letes, in compliance with the regulation 
of the action of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges. The sur- 
vey shows clearly that Franklin and Mar- 
shall College does not subsidize athletes 
and does not offer scholarships for purely 
athletie ability. 

What is regarded as a _ remarkable 
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achievement on the part of the adminis- 
tration is the fact that the college closed 
the year without a deficit. At the same 
time the institution gave financial assist- 
ance to 182 students, to the amount of ap 


proximately $40,000. This aid was made 
possible by rigid economy in administra- 
tion. William Shand was elected to sue- 


ceed himself as a member of the Board of 
Trustees for ten years, commencing Jan, 
1, 1934. Gen. Henry C. Trexler was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Library. 

The Advisory Council of Alumni at its 
annual meeting extended congratulations 


and thanks to Robert J. Pilgram, ’98, 
Alumni Seeretary, for the publication of 


a most satisfactory Directory of Living 


Alumni and recommended that the No- 
vember, 1933, issue of the “Alumnus” be 
sent free to all alumni with a definite 
statement that subsequent issues would 


not be sent without $1 annual subscrip- 
tion. It also approved the President’s 
recommendation that the curriculum for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree be modified 
by placing the group now known as Bach- 
elor of Science in Social Science as an 
acceptable group for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. The following officers were elect- 
ed: Pres., Charles P. Stahr, M.D., Se.D., 
97; vice-pres., Judge Paul N. Schaeffer, 
705, and see., Thaddeus G. Helm, 795. 

Joseph Henry Apple, ’85, president of 
Hood College for 40 years, and the oldest 
_ president in continuous service in the 

United States, delivered the Commence- 
ment address to 137 graduates, including 
his own son, Joseph H. Apple, the third 
of that name to be graduated from Frank- 
lin and Marshall. He spoke upon the need 
of the world for college graduates and a 
new morality. Dr. Apple, who received 
the degree of LL.D. from Franklin and 
Marshall this Commencement, is the son of 
Joseph H. Apple, D.D., Marshall College, 
52, the last class to be graduated from 
Marshall College before its merger with 
Franklin College. 

The events of Commencement week were 
ushered in by the baccalaureate sermon by 
Rey. William H. Bollman, pastor of the 
First Reformed Church, Laneaster, Pa., 
who spoke on the need of faith in human 
personality. The Green Room Club pre- 
sented the play, “Macbeth,” on Friday 
evening, June 7, to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. It was followed by the 
senior class dance. 

Class Day exercises were held June 5 
on the campus until a shower chased the 
meeting into the college chapel. Nine 
well-attended class reunions were held 
that night. Literary Society reunions 
were held Tuesday, June 6. Robert J. 
Pilgram, ’98, alumni secretary, chairman 
of the committee on the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of: the Goethean 
Literary Society in 1935, reported plans 
in progress for this. 

After these reunions the Alumni Asso- 
ciation met. At this meeting it was de- 
cided that a committee be appointed to 
co-operate in the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of 
Franklin College. Another committee of 
five is to be appointed to arrange for the 
annual Home-Coming Day, which is to be 
celebrated Oct. 21, 1933, when F. and M. 
plays Ursinus College. A committee was 
also appointed to arrange for a proper cel- 
ebration of the 25th anniversary of the 
presidency of Dr. Henry H. Apple, next 
Commencement. 

F, Lyman Windolph, Esq., ’08, was in- 
troduced by President Apple as the toast- 
master at the Alumni Luncheon and pre- 
sented as speakers Rev. Christopher Noss, 
D.D., ’88, of Wakamatsu, Japan; Rev. J. 
Rauch Stein, D.D., 93, Stated Clerk of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church, 
and Hon. William A, Schnader, ’08, Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania. Rev. Henry 
L. Krause, 708, read his class anniversary 
poem, and ©, Martin Bomberger, 708, ap- 
peared in the guise of George Bernard 
Shaw to give trenchant criticisms on 
the American college and college ways. 


- 


Over 300 were present. 

The Phi Beta Kappa oration was de- 
livered by the Rev. Edgar F, Romig, D.D., 
"11, pastor of the West End Collegiate 
Chureh, New York City, on “William the 
Silent.” Those who were initiated at the 
preceding meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 
were the following: Seniors: Howard C. 
Bare, Laneaster; George H. Bricker, Me- 
chaniesburg; Robert J. Coleman, Hegins; 
William G. Diffenderfer, Mt. Joy; Clifford 
J. Lewis, Altoona; Garson A. Lutz, Kemp- 
ton; Tom B. Metzger, Lancaster; Stephen 
M. Nagy, Berwick; Ivan D. Neidermyer, 
Rothsville; William J. Rupp, Breinigsville; 
Harold E. Stauffer, New Holland; and 
Joseph H. Thatcher, Lancaster. Juniors: 
Jack B. Frey, Lancaster, and William S. 
Tinney, Jr., Strasburg. 

Those who graduated with honors were: 
B. A., Magna Cum Laude, Ivan D- Neider- 
myer, Rothsville, Pa.; B.S., Magna Cum 
Laude, Clifford J. Lewis, Altoona; B.A., 
Cum Laude, William G. Diffenderfer, Mt. 
Joy; B.S., Cum Laude, 8S. M. Nagy, Ber- 
wick, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


The 25th year in the successful presi- 
deney of Dr. William F. Curtis was cele- 
brated on Sunday afternoon, June 11th, 
at the baccalaureate service at Cedar 
Crest College, which is completing its 65th 
year of service. Official representatives 
of Lafayette, Lehigh, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Moravian College, Muhlenberg, and 
Elizabethtown presented greetings from 
sister institutions. Rey. Dr. Elmer 8S. Noll, 
of Schuylkill Haven, spoke on “The Divine 
Urge in Human Life.” 

Other outstanding events of the Com- 
mencement week included: Testimonial 
dinner given to Dr. Curtis at the Hotel 
Americus, June 7th, attended by 150 peo- 
ple; the Greek play, Euripides’ “Alcestis,” 
Thursday and Friday evenings, June 8th 
and 9th, in the outdoor theater at 6.30 
P. M.; Saturday, June 10th, Alumnae Day, 
which included alumnae luncheon, 12.15; 
business meeting, 1.30 P. M.; Class Night, 
8.00 P. M.; Alumnae Dance, 9.30 P. M.; 
Sunday, June 11th, baccalaureate service, 
3.45 P. M.; Monday, June 12th, 10.30 A. 
M., Commencement, in the outdoor the- 
ater, with Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Editor 
of the “Reformed Church Messenger,” as 
Commencement orator. 

Over 1,200 persons attended the color- 
ful presentation of Euripides’ “Alcestis,” 
first produced 438 B. C., which was given 
in the outdoor theater at Cedar Crest Col- 
lege on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
June 8th and 9th. The production came as 
a culmination of an entire year’s study of 
Sir Gilbert Murray’s version of the play, 
together with work of the classes in Greek 
dancing. Costumes designed from patterns 
on ancient Greek vases were worn by the 
chorus. The east included. Apollo, Isabella 
Smiley, Abington, Pa.; Thanatos, Marie 


Kline, Allentown; Handmaid, Catherine 
Gold, Berlin, Conn.; Admetus, Marion 
Zollers, Pottstown, Pa.; Alcestis, Sara 
Haas, Shamokin; Heracles, Rosemary 


Bhaer, Allentown; Pheres, Myra Bury, Al- 
lentown; Manservant, Betty Smead, Allen- 
town; Children, Isabelle Bury and Jane 
Neely, Allentown; Theban Elders, Edythe 
Borchardt, Yonkers; Marian Voss, Summit, 
N. J.; Beatrice Kleckner, Egypt, Pa. 

The 34 members of the graduating class 
are: Doris Benner, Allentown; Anna 
Bicksler, Lebanon; Myra Bury, Allen- 
town; Louella Centley, Bethlehem; Eliza- 
beth Eckerson, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Grace 
Emery, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Martha Fen- 
stermaker, Allentown; Catherine Gold, 
Berlin, Conn.; Helen Harden, Franklin, 
N. J; Evelyn Harper, Scranton, Pa.; Dor- 
othy Hausman, first honor speaker, Allen- 
town; Rosalind Hutner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Natalie King, Brighton, Mass.; Marie 
Kline, Allentown; MHenrietta Mandel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Evelyn Miller, Allen- 
town; Amelia Mohr, Allentown; Margaret 
Noll, Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; Lillian Pay- 
row, Bethlehem, Pa.; Frances Pflueger, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; Kathryn Reese, 


Hazleton, Pa.; Dorothy Rothrock, Allen- 
town; Anna Sacks, Allentown; Betty Seo- 
ville, President of the class and second 
honor speaker, Westfield, N. J.; Caroline 
Sherrill, Brookline, Mass.; Muriel Spring- 
steen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Helen Stipp, 
Scranton, Pa.; Mary Thomas, Nanticoke, 
Pa.; Esther Trexler, Allentown; 
Voss, Summit, N. J.; Avis Waage, West- 
field, N. J.; Elizabeth Weaver, Allentown; 
and Marjorie Witman, Reading, Pa. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 

Children’s Day was fittingly observed on 
June 4th. This is one of the 7 Sundays 
when an offering is received from the 
Bethany Family for the benevolence of 
our Church. 

After school closed the children were 
anxious to be assigned to work groups and 
the wishes of the older children were re- 
garded, so as to give them a preparation 
for life. 

The swimming dam was drained and 
cleaned and is now ready for the older 
children to take a dip in the evening. On 
June 12, our recreation leaders take charge 
and teach the younger children how to 
swim and play. 

An invitation from Hoffman Orphanage 
was most graciously accepted and the 
Board of Managers and Ladies’ Visiting 
and Advisory Committee are now planning 
a pleasant trip and meeting at Littlestown, 
Pa., on Thursday, June 29, at 11 A. M. 

Probably the largest number of former 
children every assembled on Memorial Day 
returned to the Home for the Home Com- 
ing and enjoyed the day together in a 
social manner. 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO DR. 
SCHAEFFER 


June first was the beginning of the 


month of roses and a most fitting time to — 
‘pay tribute to the Rev. Dr. Charles E. 


Schaeffer, who began his work on that 
day, twenty-five years ago, as General See- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions. A 
testimonial dinner was given the able and 
courteous Secretary in Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, in honor of this event. After 
an exchange of personal greetings in the 
Church, about 200 friends assembled in 
the spacious social room to partake of a 
good family dinner and to enjoy the feast 
of worthy praises to the Secretary of one 
of the great Boards of our Reformed 
Church. 

The Menu was in keeping with the times 
and the women of the congregation deserve 
much credit for their excellent service. 
While the guests were enjoying the dinner 
a number of selections were rendered by 
the Hilyard Instrumental Quartet to the 
delight of all music lovers. The pastor of 
Trinity Church and the Recording Seére- 
tary of the Board of Home Missions, Rey. 
Purd E. Deitz, was the presiding officer, 
and he did so with much grace and mo- 
desty. Frequently on such occasions the 
introducer makes the speeches before the 
speakers are heard. Not so here. I should 
also add that a prayer of thanksgiving 
was offered by the Rev. Dr. Calvin M. 
DeLong, a member of the Board. 

The main address of the evening wa 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. W. R. King, 
Secretary of the Home Missions Couneil 


of North America, of which Dr. Schaeffer 


is the President. The address was a re- 
markable unfolding of the changes and 
progress in the work of Home Missions 
during the past 25 years, in all of which 
our Secretary had a leading part. _ 

The presence of the Rev. Dr. Henry J. 
Christman, President of the General Syn- 
od, and of Mrs. F. W. Leich, President of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
General Bk shee was announced, and their 
responses elicited much applause. Dr. 


Christman paid high honor to the General | 
Leich brought the 
cheering news that the Cabinet of the W. 


Secretary and Mrs. 


M. 8S. had named a $1,000 Church Buildin 
Fund in appreciation of the services | 


Frances. 
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Dr. Schaeffer. Hearty greetings were 
voiced by the following: Rev. Dr. Charles 
KE. Creitz, a classmate and friend; Rev. Dr. 
J. S. Ladd Thomas, on behalf of the “Phi 
Alpha” and Philadelphia Federation of 
Churches, of which latter Dr. Schaeffer is 
the President; Rev. Dr. Geza Takaro pre- 
sented a beautiful testimonial, framed, on 
the part of the Hungarian Classes; and the 
writer spoke on behalf of the denomina- 
tional activities. 

As a fitting climax to a never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasion, the Rev. Dr. William F. 
DeLong, in his characteristie manner, told 
of the abundant labors of his “Chief” and 
then presented him with a rare volume 
of 550 letters, beautifully bound in blue 
morocco, with an illuminated page setting 
forth the contents of the volume. He also 
announced a $500 Church Building Fund, 


the gift of friends, to be named Charles 
Edmund Schaeffer. In addition, a large 
bouquet was presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
Schaeffer. 

The speakers’ table was also graced by 
the presence of Miss Bessie Y. Stewart, 
who has won for herself the unique dis- 
tinction of having been the very capable 
and efficient office secretary for twenty- 
five years. It is a record of which to be 
justly proud, when changes are so fre- 
quent. Asa mark of appreciation a silver 
jewel casket and a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers were presented to her, to which 
she graciously responded. 

Dr. Schaeffer made an eloquent reply to 
the ovation given him, assuring all present 
of his deep appreciation for their warm 
felicitations, recalling the progress of the 
work of the Board during a quarter of a 
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century and the present problems facing 
the cause of Home Missions in America. 
It was said of a certain Queen that “She 
lived at a great moment, but she did not 
have the greatness to meet it.”’ Happily, this 
does not apply to the General Secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions, Dr. Schaef 
fer has made a large place for himself in 
the confidence and affection of his breth 
ren. He is always responsive to the call 
of the Church. He has been lavish in the 
bestowal of his time and talents for every 
good cause. An anniversary occasion like 
this affords a mirror in which may be seen 
the progress of human personality and the 
sublime heights to which a man may ¢limb. 
To live in the presence of great and good 
men is to give us confidence, determina 


tion, courage, patience, zeal and joy. 
—Allen R. Bartholomew. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


GOD HELPS THE CHILDREN 


Text, Genesis 22:12, “And he said, Lay 
not thy hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him; for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.” , 


I will tell you now how God delivered 
Isaac from death and preserved him to be 
the father of a great people. Ishmael and 
Isaac were both sons of Abraham, but 
they had different mothers. When Ishmael 
was about 14 years old, God gave to Abra- 
ham and Sarah a son in their old age. 
This was the fulfillment of a promise which 
God had made to them the year before. 
It was hard for them to believe that this 
could be possible, but God’s messengers 
said, “Is anything too hard for Jehovah?” 
But Abraham had believed in Jehovah, and 
he reckoned it to him for righteousness. 
God told Abraham that his seed should be 
like the stars of heaven, which cannot be 
numbered. 


After Ishmael had been sent away Abra- 
ham centered his interest and affection 
in Isaac, who was to be his heir. Sarah 
was devoted to her son and ministered 
to his welfare in every way possible. He 
grew to be a promising lad, and looked for- 
ward to the time when the promises of 
God should -be fulfilled in him, namely, 
that in him should all the nations of the 
earth be blessed. But just when every- 
thing seemed most promising and inter- 
esting the command came to Abraham 
from Jehovah: “Take now thy son, thine 
only son, whom thou lovest, even Isaac, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah; 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of.” . 

Abraham did not murmur nor complain 
that God should demand this great sacri- 
fice of him, but he arose early in the morn- 
ing, taking with him two servants and 
Isaac, his son. They cut the wood for 
the burnt-offering and went to the place 
which God had indicated to Abraham. 

With our high Christian ideals, we are 
shocked that God should make such a re- 
quest of Abraham, to sacrifice his only son. 
But we must not forget that God Himself 
sacrificed His only begotten Son for us. 

Abraham was surrounded by nations all 
of which practiced child-sacrifices. The 
heathen people sacrificed their children to 


their gods, and Abraham felt that they 
should not outdo him in their religious 
devotion. He did not think it wrong if 
he should sacrifice his son to Jehovah, the 
greatest of all gods. 

When they approached the place of sac- 
rifice, Abraham told his servants to remain 
at the place which he selected for them, 
while he laid upon Isaac the wood for the 
burnt-offering, and he took in his hand_the 
fire and the knife. 

As they proceeded further on their way, 
Isaac spoke to Abraham, and said, “My 
father.” And Abraham answered, “Here 
am I, my son.” Then Isaac said, “Behold, 
the fire and the wood: but where is the 
lamb for a burnt-offering?” That must 
have pierced Abraham’s heart like a knife, 
but he replied, “God will provide himself 
the lamb for a burnt-offering, my son.” 
And they went on in silence. Abraham 
had answered in a prophetic spirit, little 
realizing the full meaning of his reply. 

When they came to the place of sacri- 
fice, Abraham built the altar, and laid the 
wood in order, and bound Isaac his son, 
and laid him on the altar upon the wood. 
And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his on. That was 
the supreme moment in Abraham’s life, as 
he lifted his hand to sacrifice his son. And 
what must have been Isaac’s thoughts at 
that moment? He seemed fully resigned 
to his fate, feeling that God’s will was 
best. That critical moment bound the 
father and the son closer together than 
they had ever been before. They agreed 
that God’s will should be done. 

But what about God’s promises for 
Isaac?- Would He break them now? God 
never broke a promise and never will. He 
sent His angel to call Abraham. The 
angel called, “Abraham, Abraham.” And 
he said, “Here am I.” And he said, “Lay 
not thy hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him; for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from 
me.” And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and, behold, behind him a ram 
caught in the thicket by his horns: and 
Abraham went and took the ram, and 
offered him up for a burnt-offering in the 
stead of his son. , 

God had given strong promises concern- 
ing Isaac, and He did not want him to be 
slain. He wanted Abraham to make the 
sacrifice in spirit, not in the outward act. 
In the same way, God wants us to present 
ourselves as living, not dead, sacrifices to 
Him. God meant to teach Abraham and 
his followers that it is in the spirit and 
will that all true sacrifices are made. As 
God helped Isaac, so will He help all 
children who are dedicated to His service 
and who seek to do His holy will. 


Two old Scotsmen sat by the roadside 
pulling silently at their pipes. 

“There’s no’ much pleasure in smoking, 
Donald,” said Sandy. 

“Hoo dae ye mak’ that oot?” questioned 
Donald. 

“Weel, if ye’re smoking yer ain bacea, 
ye’re thinkin’ o’ the awful expense, and 
if ye’re smoking some ither body’s, y’r 
pipe’s rammed saw ticht it winna draw.” 


A LITTLE FLAG 
(A Memorial Day Poem) 


A carpet of green with buttereups gold 
And violets of deeper hue 

And the roaming pink, and a little flag 
With its red and white and blue— 


These are the marks of a saered spot 
That is fragrant with memories so fine; 
And many like spots are remembered for 
those ; 
Who fought in a cause divine. 


We remember the boys in blue and in gray, 
And the boys in khaki and mud, 

Who dreamed of a world with no more war, 
And paid for their dream with blood. 


Oh, Freedom, thou art a precious pearl; 
Thy price is still unpaid. . 
We must buy thee with truth and honor 
and love 
And with faith that is unafraid. 


Unafraid to believe in the might of right 
To conquer in Freedom’s cause; 
We must fight for thee with weapons of 
light, 
With goodwill and righteous laws. 


With the spirit of justice and brotherhood, 
And the best we have to give; 

And the flag that honors heroic dead 
Must honor the heroes who live 


With a will to serve the common good 
And to bid all fighting cease; 

Then the little flag with all the flags 
May wave o’er the world at peace. 


A. N.S. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


“JOHN STACY, AN INDIAN STEWARD” 


Stewardship Essay written by Ruth Ray- 
mond, New Glarus, Wis. (Group A. 
1st Prize. Age 9-11 years.) * 


“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” One who believes this and acts 
out his belief is John Stacy, a Winnebago 
Indian Evangelist. 

The first day the Christian school opened 
he was present. So marked was his pro- 
gress in-his studies and his conception of 
Christianity, that he soon became Mis- 
sionary Stucki’s interpreter. 
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Perhaps the finest evidence of his stew- 
ardship was his love and devotion in help- 
ing Missionary Stucki translate the choic- 
est portions of the Bible into the Winne- 
bago language. Thus these two servants 
of God gave the Word of God to the Win- 
nebago, which to many have become “Beau- 
tiful Words of life.” 

On Good Friday, 1897, John gave him- 
self to Christ, being the first of his tribe 
to embrace the Christian faith. After the 
Stacys were baptized, they were mocked 
and despised by their friends and relatives 
but John bore it with a smile and remain- 
ed kind always for Jesus’ sake. Before his 
mother-in-law’s death, the testimony of his 
life of love bore fruit. He had won her 
for Christ. 

He purchased some land and by hardest 
of labor made a good farm and built a 
home, where he held services for the 
Indians, except when -they went to the 
mission to worship. Many times John 
walked forty miles, and would give what- 
ever money he had to the Church. 

No one could leave his table before he 
read a whole chapter of Scripture and of- 
fered prayer. Thus he let his light shine 
before men. For his children he did all 
he could to have them trained for Christian 
service for their people and their country. 

When Rev. Mr. Stucki died, Mr. Stacy 
became pastor of the Indian congregation. 
He studies faithfully and preaches whole- 
some sermons. He makes frequent visits 
among the non-Christian Indians to speak 
about religion, for he has a real and in- 
tense desire to bring these people to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

“Medicine” men ridicule and laugh at 
him, but he remains calm and continues 
preaching the gospel by kindly word and 
virtuous life. He suffers—but as a Chris- 
tian, and walks the Jesus way as the dis- 
ciples did in Galilee. 

John is carrying on in his quiet way the 
service rendered for years by Missionary 
Stucki and is proving a true steward of 
God, using faithfully all the five talents 
given him, for his Lord’s glory. 


Eirthday Greetings 


, 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


Peter is dead—one of the perkiest Fox 
Terriers that ever came to a certain Phila- 
delphia suburb. He ate some poison that 
a neighbor sprinkled about for rats, and 
he became so very sick that that 
Daddy had the dog doctor come and put 
him to sleep for ever. Ned and Margery 
and Daddy and Mother buried Peter deep 
under the rose bushes in the garden, and 
everybody had to ery, even Daddy, and 
now Margery wears his dog license around 
her neck. There was another dog burial 
that your Birthday Lady remembers. It 
was at Superhouse, at Ursinus College, dur- 
ing Forward Movement days. His name 
was Sport, and he too was a Fox Terrier. 
Eveline and Stanley felt just as sad as 
Ned and Margery, and their Daddy wrote 
on the shingle tombstone: “He died a good 
Sport.” So here’s “Peter and Sport” greet- 
ings to all my boys and girls who take 
good care of their pets and love them so 
much that when a Peter dies, a Margery 
wears his license around her neck. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF JUNE 19-25 


Memory Text: “All authority hath been 
given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit; teaching them to observe all things 


whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” Matt. 28:18-20. 

Memory Hymn: “Dwell in Me, O Blessed 
Spirit” (650). 

Theme: Jesus Our Lord and Saviour. 


Monday, June 19—Jesus Ministering unto 
Jews and Gentiles. Mark 7:24-3 

There was nothing narrow about Jesus. 
The labels of sociat caste, religious creed 
and racial identity were not forbidding to 
Him. His sympathy was as wide as hu- 
man need, His affections were as deep as 
human aspirations and suffering. Jesus as 
the Son of the Father was the brother of 
every man. In intellect and spirit, in faith 
and vision, He was the universalist. Pro- 
vineialism, nationalism,  sectarianism— 
these are the curses of the modern Church 
and State, the weapon by which the indi- 
vidual commits suicide. 

Prayer: From all. bigotry, narrowness 
of mind and hardness of heart, save us, O 
God. Amen. 


Tuesday, June 20—Jesus Transfigured 
Mark 9:2-8 

Jesus undertook His ministry in the de- 
termination that in every word and step 
He must carry out the Father’s will. Soon 
the opposition threatened Him _ with 
destruction. He faced the threat with the 
decision to accept it in faith and love. On 
the Transfiguration’s mount He again ex- 
plored the divine will and wisdom and ae- 
cepted it for Himself. This is living life 
at its highest possible point. Have any 
of us ever dared to think that we, too, 
should lift life to that sublime level? 

Prayer: We thank Thee, our Father, 
for the insight of the Transfiguration. 
Guide us and lift us until we, too, may 
taste the joy of transfiguration because 
we accept Thy will regardless of conse- 
quences. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 21—Jesus Rebukes 
Selfishness. Mark 9: 33-43 


Selfishness seems to be the composite of 
all sins. There is not a soul among us 
who escapes its devastating attacks. No 
other sin is so universal, so relentless, so 


FATHERLY ADVICE TO GRADUATES 


Remember, son, you have to work! 
Whether you’re handling hoe or pick, 
Preaching the Word or laying brick; 
Whether you edit a newsprint sheet, 
Write poems or tales or harvest wheat; 
Whether you clothing or groe’ries sell, 
Or clean a Church or dig a well— 
Remember, son, you have to work! 


Remember, son, you have to work! 
Don’t think you’ll die or ruin your health 
By working hard for fame or wealth; 
All flesh must die—to dust must go, 
But it’s not work that makes this so; 
It’s times between, my lad, that kill, 
With what your leisure hours you fill— 
Remember, son, you have to work! 


Remember, son, you have to work! 
Work gives you healthy appetite, 
Work makes your slumber sweet at night; 
Take off your coat and raise some dust, 
Dont labor just because you must; 
Then when you get a holiday, 
Your work well done adds joy to play— 
Remember, son, you have to work! 


Remember, son, yow have to work! 

Don’t try the common lot to shirk; 
There are some men who labor not, 

But they’re not known—or soon forgot; 


. No matter what his talents be, 


From need to toil man’s never free; 
So whether lab’rer—lawyer—clerk— 
Remember, son, you have to work! 
Pas. 
Though this was penned with boys in view, 
Remember, girls, it means you too! 


W. Walter Esmer. 


brutal. No wonder Jesus rebuked His dis- 
ciples for it! No wonder that much of 
His teaching is a frontal attack on en- 
trenched and vested selfishness! It is the 
direct antithesis of religion. Where it 
dominates vital religion has no chance. 
And nothing ean drive it out or demolish 
it but the most virile religious attitudes 
of which we are capable. 

Prayer: O God, how can we conquer 
our selfishness? How can we bind this 


monster within us? Enable us somehow 
to attain freedom from this tyranny. 
Amen. 


Thursday, June 22—Jesus Acclaimed King 
Mark 11:1-10 

This is an age of dictatorships, actual 
or threatened. Christianity is the religion 
of unconditioned democracy. Yet Jesus 
is a King. And He has a kingdom. He is 
the King of the Spirit. He rules by spir- 
itual force. He can rule in no other way. 
Every victory of Jesus during these nine- 
teen centuries has been won by the 
weapons of the Spirit. Every victory won 
by others with any other weapons has 
been a moral defeat. It is about time 
that we acclaim Jesus King again, if He 
is to become the Saviour of the modern 
world. But more, we must make Him 
ruler of our hearts and consciences before 
He can be the Saviour of any of us. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, Thine is the 
power. Reveal Thyself mightily in us that 
Thy servants may reveal to the world 
that the incarnation is a present fact. 
Amen. 


Friday, June 23—Jesus Crucified 
Mark 15:22-32 

When the Christian Church, for the first 
time, set the cross at the center of human 
life and history her devotees must have 
been moved by divine inspiration. Cal- 
vary was the only answer Jesus could find 
to the central problem of His life and 
ministry: How can humanity be saved? 
When modern men once come to see, with 
Kagawa, Gandhi and Schweitzer, that Cal- 
vary is a way and foree of life, not a 
ereed, then life will be lifted Godward. 

Prayer: Give us the insight of Calvary, 
O Christ. Give us the faith of Calvary, O 
Galilean. If we refuse to be lifted up by 
Thee, possibly at the foot of the cross 
Thou couldst instruct us. Amen, 


Saturday, June 24—Jesus Conquers Death 
Mark 16:1-11 

Of course, Jesus could not be conquered 
by death. If it had been otherwise, life 
could have no significance, the universe 
would be a cosmic jest and truth an 
eternal mockery. His life and spirit, we 
believe, are the only forces which can 
save life from its destroying propensities. 
Saving forces are abiding and creative 
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forces. The life of Jesus has been human- 
ity’s and God’s greatest achievement. If 
that life could be destroyed by a few jeal- 
ous and blind priests and scoffing political 
charlatans, then surely life and the uni- 
verse would be a divine comedy—or 
tragedy. 

Prayer: Life, life, that is the gift we 
crave—that is the privilege for which we 
ery out, O God! Teach us to aspire after 
life that endures and triumphs, Amen. 


Sunday, June 25—Jesus Our Lord and 
Saviour. I Peter 1:3-9 


If Christians were better informed upon 
the reality of their religion they would 
talk less of the empty grave and the tradi- 
tions of the resurrection and would make 
a more courageous effort to live the eternal 
life which Jesus revealed. The greatest 
necessity resting upon the Christian 
Church today is to inspire her members 
to make an intense effort to live the life 
set forth in our gospel. If men are saved, 
they must show it in their lives. 

Prayer: “Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I command 
you?”—are words which ring in our ears, 
O God. Lead us out into fields of responsi- 
bility where in reliance upon Thee alone 
we find salvation. Amen. 


A Mission House co-ed is said to have 
bumped into the famous school “Chevy” 
the other day. Not much damage—only a 
little paint knocked off both of them. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE CONTAGION OF HELPFULNESS 
Hilda Richmond 


“May I run over and see if Mrs. Blake 
wants anything from the grocery, Mother?” 
asked Arthur. 

“Yes, Son,” said his mother. “I’m glad 
you thought of it. You and Amy will have 
plenty of room for anything she may 
want, in your little wagon.” 

A caller hardly waited until the little 
wagon rattled away to say that she had 
discovered the secret of the Carter chil- 
dren’s helpfulness. Laughingly, she said 
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she had noticed how Mrs. Carter had 
brought the conversation round to poor 
old Mrs. Blake, but allowed the children 
to think it their own idea to go and offer 
to do an errand for her. 

Then Mrs. Carter made a confession 
about her early days in the neighborhood. 
This same Mrs. Blake had the reputation 
of imposing upon her neighbors. Mrs. 
Carter had been warned in advance, so 
she carefully avoided all contact with the 
“troublesome, forgetful old lady.” But 
little by little she noticed that her chil- 
dren whined and pouted when asked to do 
an errand for anyone and were disap- 
pointed if a penny or a little treat was 
not forthcoming when the task was done. 
That set her to thinking and finally to 
helping herself as well as Mrs. Blake by 
Meta d right about and facing the prob- 
em. 

And now her patient efforts were bear- 
ing fruit. Her children made plans to help 
Mrs. Blake instead of creeping out the 
back way as others often did to avoid 
trifling errands. “And I really believe 
Arthur and Amy are having a little influ- 
ence on their playmates,” she said mod- 
estly. “Mrs. Lee told me that her Billy 
and Betty often ask Mrs. Blake if she 
has anything for them to do, and they go 
with my children to help pull the wagon 
home with the poor old lady’s things in 
it. 

“Well, helpfulness is just as contagious 
as faults are,’ said the visitor. “I regret 
to say that I’ve sometimes ignored Mrs. 
Blake’s plain hints and found excuses for 
not helping her right before my children, 
and then scolded them a little later for 
not being nice to old people. I’m in- 
debted to you, Mrs. Carter, and I’m going 
to put your lesson into practice this very 
day.” 

“Then perhaps I’ve paid a little interest 
on the debt I owe you for showing me a 
better way to discipline my children, as 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


I hereby certify that my doctor’s 
degree is valid, having been bestow- 
ed by the U. D. P.—University of 


Discriminating People -—— and that’s 
some university, you bet! 


—Now and Then. 
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I think it would be 


you did last week. 
Mothers’ Club to 


well if we had a little 
help each other.” 

“And so spread the contagion of help 
fulness,” said the guest with a smile. “I’m 
ready for it any time.” 

And that was the beginning of the suc 
cessful Oak Street Mothers’ Club. 


“Tt seems to me that no system of pub- 
lie school education is entirely efficient 
and complete unless it makes provision 
for kindergarten training of boys and 
girls of very early age.”—Thos. W. Bibb, 
President, Albany College, Albany, Ore- 
gon, 

A trained kindergartner understands 
children and knows what is best for them. 
If you need publicity matter on the value 
of the kindergarten, write to the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. 


“Oh, Lord,” prayed the co-ed, according 
to the “Mission House News,” “I’m not 
asking a thing for myself, but please send 
my miother a nice son-in-law.” 


Puzzle Box 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 39 


* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


Across: 
1. A punctuation mark. 
2. A fruit noted for its oil. 
3. Is fond of or pleased with. 
4. Open to view. 
5. Bird’s homes. 

Down: 
The same as across. 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE MISSING 
WORDS, No. 24 


land—and. 


1. Bland 

2. Serimp—crimp—imp. 

3. Blink—link—ink. 

4, About—bout—out. 

5 ask. 
tall—all. 


5. Damask—mask 
6. Install—stall 


A. M. 8. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Sunday, June 25, being Review Sunday, 
no notes are furnished. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


June 25: Some Social Dangers and How to 
Remove Them. Rom. 13:11-14. 


Sometimes the distinction is drawn be- 
tween individual, or personal, and social 
sins. They both spring from the same 
root. Sins, whatever their character, spring 
from the principle of sin which controls 
the individual or the group. Sins are the 
outward acts and expressions of sin that 
lies within. Social dangers are those con- 
ditions which society as such creates. So- 
ciety is far more than a group of indi- 
vidual units. It has a spirit of its own. 
It generates what we call an “esprit de 
corps.” There are some evils which we 
permit society to practice which we would 
strongly condemn in the individual. The 


fact is that our personal and our social 
ideals do not always fully harmonize. For 
instance, we say it is wrong for one person 
to kill another, but a nation composed of 
many individuals can kill as many people 
as possible and we call it victory and give 
it our praise. We regard it as a crime to 
defraud and rob one’s neighbor, but society 
can despoil and snatch away from others 
in the name of diplomacy all it can lay its 
hand on, and we think it is smart and 
clever. Our social standards are not as 
high nor as closely scrutinized as are our 
individual or personal standards of life. 
Social dangers may be open or concealed. 
Some of them walk abroad in open day- 
light, but others are hidden and lurk in 
darkness. The social dangers that are 
most glaring are those that pertain to the 
flesh, whereas the hidden dangers usually 
have their seat in the spirit. Now, Jesus 
was far more vehement in His condemna- 
tion of the sins of the spirit than He was 
with those of the flesh. Modern society, 
however, too often follows the reverse 
course. It condemns the sins of the flesh 


and condones the sins of the spirit. Envy 
and selfishness and bitterness are too often 
overlooked and other evils pertaining to 
the flesh are condemned and punished. 

What are some of our present-day social 
dangers? One is the sweat shop. When 
men, women and children are obliged to 
work long hours at a starvation wage, 
while large profits go into the pockets of 
the stockholders, the law of human brother- 
hood is violated. 

Another is race prejudice. This is far 
more deeply rooted in our social order than 
most people would imagine. Race pride 
and prejudice are responsible for many 
misunderstandings among people. It does 
violence to the fundamental principles of 
our religion which is founded upon the 


universal fatherhood of God and _ the 
brotherhood of man. 
Another is intemperance. While this 


may appear as a purely individual affair 
it is one of our greatest social dangers to- 
day. It affects many thousands and the 
greatest harm often comes not to the indi- 
vidual but to society. This danger has of 
late assumed undue magnitude and it is 
one of our most deadly foes today. 
Another is the peril that lies in leisure. 
With so much unemployment and with 
shorter working hours society has much 
more leisure and many people are not 
properly prepared to enjoy or to utilize it. 
Consequently there will be indulgences and 
excesses of-all kinds. Men and women will 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN | 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 
This is the oldest of the educational institu- 

tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 

by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 


Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 


For catalogue or information address the 


President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs-in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY) HAP P ED) ae 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mercersburg 


Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., 8.T.D:, LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


beeome pleasure intoxicated and the sense 
of serious responsibility will die down. 

Other social dangers are threatening, 
such as the collapse of the modern home, 
the divorcee problem, Sunday observance, 
the growing indifference to the Church and 
the claims of religion. We need to put up 
danger signals along the whole route of our 
life. Stop! Look! Listen! How to re- 
move these dangers is a difficult question. 
We must, however, put something better 
in their place, for the way to overcome an 
evil is by the substitution of a greater 
good. We must pay more attention to the 
root from which grow forth good or evil 
as the case may be. In Christ and in the 
Church we may find the solution to our 
problems. If we try to apply the Gospel 
to all of life as well as to every life, most 
of our problems will be solved. In the 
Gospel lies the power of salvation, both 
for the individual and for society. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


That wars are caused by accumulated 
mass hatreds is a misconception held by 
many. The following items concerning 
present-day happenings and the part play- 
ed by the munition makers in their con- 
nection may be of illuminating interest. 

The two wars now being fought in South 
America are being kept alive largely 
through the efforts of munition makers. 
(The State Department, has plenty of docu- 
mentary evidence of this.) American mu- 
nition firms have been shipping large 
quantities of arms to Bolivia and Para- 
guay, even while the American Government 
has been making every effort to end the 
hostilities between the two countries. 
American bankers have loaned Bolivia 
$20,000,000 with which to purchase muni- 
tions of war. Vickers-Armstrong (EHng- 
land) has loaned Bolivia $9,000,000 for the 
purchase of war materials. 

The Remington Arms Co., in November, 
received orders for munition supples from 
the Republic .of Columbia, in Columbia’s 
preparation for war with Peru. The Win- 
chester Repeating Co., the same month, re- 
ceived orders from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Argentina negotiated loans in 1923 
and again in 1926 for the purchase of arm- 
aments in this country to the amount of 
$40,000,000. 50,000 rifles and several hun- 
dred machine guns were recently shipped 
surreptitiously from Italy, across Austria, 
into Hungary (which is the “tool” of Italy) 
for “conditioning.” Several cargoes of 
asphyxiating gases were also smuggled in- 
to Hungary in the same manner. Hitler 
is being supported by the Skoda (Austria) 
munition makers. “Le Temps”, a French 
newspaper, was recently sold, secretly, to 
the Schneider-Creusot (France) munition 
makers. Japan is receiving acids from 
Germany in erates labeled “pianos.” 

Japan’s pretext for invading Manchuria 
—that China was unable to protect the 
citizens from the warring brigands—was 
provided by the munition makers (Schnei- 
der-Creusot, Krupp, and Vickers-Arm- 
strong) who for the past twenty years 
have been supplying the brigands with 
equipment, in exchange for land conces- 
sions, thereby engendering constant civil 
war. 

During the past few months many of the 
guns with which the Chinese have been 
defending themselves against the Japanese 
have been supplied by Japanese manufac- 
turers. (In other words, Japanese soldiers 
are being killed by Japanese-made guns.) 


From the above items it will be seen” 


that the munition makers are more than 
passively interested in supplying materials 
of war. They supply arms before war 
starts, when to do so means to instigate 
war. They seek to influence the press; 
they support demagogues; they loan money 


EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision, 
Moderate cost. ; 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 

Outstanding Features: 
High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 
Summer Sessions: 


June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE > 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 


Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 
cous years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
efeats. 


' For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


to nations with which to purchase arma- 
ments; and they sell to friend and foe 
alike. “A Reader.” 


WHY WAR? 


The munition maker hires the propagan- 
dist. 

The dictator visions greater conquests. 

The soldier yearns for greater glory. 

The imperialist sees larger profits. 

The propagandist spreads seeds of suspi- 
cion. 

The politician excites the people. 

The newspaper distorts the facts. 

The militarist seeks to avenge past 
feats. 
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The sweetheart dreams of medals and cita- 
tions. 

The youth anticipates adventure. 

The father expects the son to go. 

The mother consents to the son going. 
The novelist romanticizes war. 

The musician stirs martial emotions. 

The sculptor recreates instruments of war. 
The poet idealizes war. 


The Legionnaire worships the memories of 
war. 

The D. A. R. perpetuates the animosities 
of war. 


The G. A. R. glorifies the fetishes of war. 
The minister sanctions war (with increas- 
ing exceptions), 
Why War? 
A “Messenger” Reader. 


CATAWBA COMMENCEMENT 


Catawba’s 80th commencement extended 
from Saturday, May 27, to Tuesday, May 
30. It was unique in many ways. The 
largest class graduated, the audiences in 
attendance were the largest, and the pro- 
grams were also probably the best in the 
history of the College. 

The first event on the general program 
was the reception to the Senior Class by 
President Omwake and Mrs. Omwake at 
the president’s house. The Seniors were 
there in a body, and many of their friends 
and not a few parents were also in at- 
tendance. It was a brilliant function at 
which two hours were very delightfully 
spent. 

On Sunday, May 28, at eleven o’clock, 
the baccalaureate service was held. After 
the academic procession had entered the 
auditorium, the Rev. John F. Frantz spoke 
the invocation, Dr. Allen K. Faust read 
the Scripture lesson and offered prayer, 
Miss Emily Webb sang two solos, Dr. Timo- 
thy Lehmann, president of Elmhurst Col- 
lege, preached the sermon, and the Rev. 
'W. H. MeNairy pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The subject of Dr. Lehmann’s sermon 
was “Living on a Higher Level,” which he 
based on I. Cor. 12:31, “And moreover a 
most excellent way show I unto you.” The 
central thought of the sermon was that 
there are three directions in which people 
can move, upward, downward and to and 
fro between these two. In spite of the 
tremendous drag downward in these times, 
St. Paul’s upward way is still as open as 
ever. The auditorium was not large enough 
to accommodate all the friends that came 
to attend this service. 

Monday, May 29, was crowded with 
events. At 10 A. M., the Board of Trus- 
tees held its meeting. Among other ac- 
tions, the Board commended the adminis- 
tration for its wise management of the 
financial affairs of the College and ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the hearty co- 
operation of the Faculty in this respect. 
At 3 P. M., the annual meeting of the 
Alumni and Alumnae Association was held. 
Dr. L. N. Glenn, prominent surgeon of 
Gastonia, was elected president. The Class 
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Day Exercises began at 4 P. M. These 
were held on the Campus, where a large 
concourse of people had gathered. At 6 
P. M., the Alumni-Alumnae Dinner was en- 
joyed in the dining hall. Here many hu- 
morous after-dinner speeches were made, 
but serious matters also had their place. 
Dr. Glenn suggested that the Association 
should seriously think of the time when 
the members were going to put up a new 
library for their Alma Mater. At 8.15 
P. M., the Senior Play was presented in 
the Auditorium. The three-act comedy, 
“Mr. Pim Passes By,” by A. A. Milne, was 
acted exceptionally well and was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by the large audience. 

The commencement proper was held at 
10 A. M., Tuesday, May 30. The program, 
in charge of President Omwake, was as 
follows: Processional; Invocation, Rev. 
George T. Fitz; Address, Dr. Archibald 
Henderson; Announcements of Awards; 
Conferring of Degrees in Course, and Hon- 
orary; Benediction, Rev. Roy E. Leinbach; 
Recessional. 

Dr. Archibald Henderson, head of the 
Department of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the commence- 
ment speaker, presented Catawba College 
with six exceedingly interesting historical 
pictures. These were pictures of 
Elizabeth Maxwell Steele, Judge Rich- 
ard Henderson and Daniel Boone open- 
ing the legislature of Transylvania in 
1775, General John Steele, Andrew Jack- 


son and Judge Henderson, and Daniel 
Boone negotiating a treaty with the 
Cherokee Indians. These six pictures 


formed the basis of Dr. Henderson’s able 
address on “Patriotism.” It was original, 
forceful and profoundly stimulating to the 
graduates and all others present. 

Eighty-nine Seniors were graduated this 
year. Three received the degree of A.B., 
magna cum laude; seven received the de- 
gree of A.B., cum laude; sixty-two, A.B.; 
ten, the degree of B.S. in Business Adminis- 
tration; four, the degree of B. S. in Home 
Economies; and three, the degree of B.S. 
in Music. 

Three honorary degrees were conferred. 
On the Rev. James D. Andrew, former 
president of Catawba College, the degree 
of Doetor of Divinity; on Dr. Timothy 
Lehmann, president of Elmhurst College, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws; on Dr. 
Archibald Henderson, noted scholar and 
author of North Carolina, the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 

The following prizes and awards were 
conferred: The two Whitener Medals, on 
Virginia Davis Foil and William Lamont 
Smith; the Blue Masque Cup, to Audrey 
Lee Owen; the Winecoff Prize, to Kecil 
Greeson; the Buck Medal, to Bryce Rufty; 
the Ingle Medal, to Helen Wall; the Plex- 
ico Medal, to Kathryn Bingham; the Ki- 
wanis Scholarship, to John Shope; the Ay- 
cock Athletic Medal, to Lloyd Calvin Good- 
man; the Roberts Medal, to Virginia Sur- 
ratt; the Essay Prize, to Ella Mae Daniel. 

Allen K. Faust. 
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A truce formally terminating the Chino- 
Japanese hostilities in North China was 
signed at the Japanese barracks in Tangku 
May 31. The Governments plan to negoti- 
ate directly as to Manchukuo and other 
problems. 

Former Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson has accepted the presidency of the 
Permanent Conciliation Commission, whose 
creation was provided for in the Locarno 
Arbitration Convention. The Commission 
was designed to take conciliatory action 
in disputes arising between the signatory 
governments. : 

President Roosevelt addressed the gradu- 


ating class of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis June 1, and awarded diplomas to 
432 midshipmen, nearly half of whom must 
enter civil life due to the reduction in 
naval officer personnel. 


The great economic relief program on 
which the Hitler Cabinet has been work- 
ing for weeks, which is designed to lft 
Germany out of the economic crisis, has 
been published. This program is designed 
as “the beginning of the Hitler four-year 
plan”, and is a program of many parts. 


Brig. Gen. Albertus W. Catlin, U. S. 
M. C., one of the heroes of the Marine 
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Corps in the World War, died at Wash- 
ington, June 1. 
The entire government of Spain has 
been automatically excommunicated from 
the Catholic Church for signing anti- 


Catholic decrees, the Vatican State Depart- 
ment has announced. 

Professor Harold Willis Dodds, an inter- 
nationally known expert in the field of 
politics, becomes at 44 the president of 
Princeton University. 

President Roosevelt indicated June 2 
that the expenses of the government would 
be reduced by $1,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year, chiefly through the elimination 
of unnecessary activities and interdepart- 
mental consolidation. 

Establishing a new record for a non-stop 
flight across the United States, Captain 
Frank Hawks landed at Floyd Bennett 
Field, N. Y., June 2, 13 hrs. 26 minutes, 
15 seconds, after leaving Los Angeles. 

Authority to use any legal tender to 
settle government and private obligations 
now payable only in gold was assured when 
the Senate, by a vote of 48 to 20 June 3, 
approved the Administration’s gold clause 
repeal resolution. 

Extension of a credit of $50,000,000 to 
the National Government of the Republic 
of China to purchase American cotton and 
wheat in the open market has been an- 
nounced by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as another step in the Admin- 
istration’s program to bring about economic 
recovery. 

James Mattern arrived in Moscow June 
5, 57 minutes ahead of Wiley Post and 
Harold Gatty when they arrived in that 
city from New York. He was the first to 
complete the air trip from New York to 
Norway. His aim is to make a record 
flight around the world. 

The Rayburn bill, embodying President 
Roosevelt’s plan for reorganization of the 
railroads under a Federal co-ordinator, was 
passed by the House June 5. 

Declaring his sentiments “as a man and 
as an artist” were injured by the Nazi 
attitude toward Jews in Germany, Arturo 
Toscanini has canceled his contract at the 
Baireuth festival on June 29. 

Miss Mary G. Ewing, of Brookline, has 
been elected president of the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, the “Mother Church” 
at Boston. 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College, has been elected 
chairman of the department of interna- 
tional justice and goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt left Washing- 
ton by plane June 4, to the Pacific coast 
to visit her son, Elliott, at Los Angeles, 
where she remained two days and then 
took a plane for the East and home. 


GIVING, BUT HAVING NOTHING 
(Continued from Page 2) 


“How much money did you give to the 
Church of your choice?” but rather “To 
what extent did you give yourself?” 

The arresting fact is that even though 
Peter and John were unable to give the un- 
fortunate man what he asked, they gave 
him something worth infinitely more than 
silver and gold. Their gift meant health 
and strength, and power to walk, to work 
and to earn a livelihood. 

This episode is an acted parable. The 
lame man in his need may be regarded 
as the Church. The two disciples repre- 
sent the many who in these days have 
neither silver nor gold to give the Church. 
The Chureh of today is impotent in many 
ways. She is waiting to be imbued with 
her pristine health and strength. 

There must be some formula to which 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
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and Faded Hair 
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she will react that will again make her 
eloquent in praising God. We have vainly 
indulged the hope that money would bring 
in the needed revival. Does this epic 
taken from the life of the early Church 
perhaps give the answer to the endless 
financial campaigns and  catch-penny 
schemes that are so often caleulated to 
revive God’s work? 

What, therefore, can you give when 
you can give nothing? You can give the 
inspiration of your presence. It will en- 
courage the pastor and officers of your 


Church. There is no inspiration in preach- 
ing to empty pews. If your pastor were 
to choose between your presence and your 
cash offering, he would always choose the 
former. What a great deal it must have 
meant to John Wanamaker’s Church when, 
as a member of President Harrison’s Cabi- 
net, he traveled almost 100,000 miles in 
order that he might be present at the ser- 
vices in his own Church! 

Having nothing, what can you give? 
You can indicate your willingness to serve 
your Church. There is much manual labor 
that must be done, and the money is not 
available with which to do it. Members 
can, “give themselves” by volunteering 
their time and talents in this way. In 
this way many chapters are daily being 
added to the Acts of the Apostles which 
seem to have been left often for reverend 
additions. 

What can you give, having nothing? 
You can give new strength and power to 
the Church by your regular attendance. 
You can help give the answer to the man 
of the world who has come to look askance 
at the Church. You can help bring a new 
glow into what is so often presented as 
an emanciated Gospel. Your regular at- 
tendance will set in motion holy influ- 
ences that will register in some life some- 
where. These things cannot be purchased 
with money. To the extent that men re- 
main away from Church simply because 
they cannot give an offering, the Church 
will continue to limp haltingly along. 

The most acceptable offerings we can 
lay upon holy altars are not those of the 
purse or pocket, but of the life and heart. 
The Church is impotent not when we rob 
the Lord in tithes and offerings but when 
we withhold those intangibles that are 
worth immeasurably more than silver and 
gold. Such as we have we are urged to 
give, and when once we do this great 
things will again be done in His Name. 
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We are very happy because Mrs. Herb- 
ster, treasurer G. S., and Miss Hinkle, 
literary secretary G. S., are improving in 
health. 


Annual Convention Reports Still Come 
In. Faith was the theme of Virginia Clas- 
sis which met in Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
and spurred the delegates with one ae- 
cord to press onward in Christian service. 
Mrs. Snyder, Shenchow, China, pictured 
orally her work and experiences of the 
mission field. The retiring president, Mrs. 
Remberg, of Roanoke, was presented with 
a life membership. Mrs. Boyer, of Wood- 
stock, is the new president. Outstanding 
was the awarding of diplomas and seals in 
the reading course. The Woodstock G. M. 
G. retained the banner that was held last 
year. The next meeting will be in Middle- 
brook, Va. 


Missouri-Kansas W. M. S. met in Cosby, 
Mo. It was a spiritual session filled. with 
inspiration. Mrs. Becker, historian, re- 
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lated the early work of the Classis; the 
first meeting was in Fairview, Kan., in 
1910. Subsequent elections will be in Feb. 
and reported Mar. 1. We rejoice that 
General Synod will celebrate a golden W. 
M. 8S. jubilee in 1937. 


Officers of W. M.S. G. S. recently met in 
Dayton,.O. Intensive plans and policies 
for extended work, congeniality, beautiful 
hospitality and sweet fellowship expressed 
by Seminary professors and wives, and by 
women of West Ohio Classis were ear- 
marks of the meeting. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Snyder, of Shenchow, and Miss 
Ruth Snyder, of Wooster, O., “dropped in” 
for conferences. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Worship God!, by James I. Vance. Pub- 
lished by Revell. 153 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This is another volume coming from the 
pen of one who has contributed much to 
current sermonic literature. The 14 ser- 
mons in this volume bear upon rather prac- 
tical aspects in life and are gsoul-stirring 
and thought provoking.’ Naturally the ser- 
mons are brief and concise. They are quite 
suggestive, however, and the presentation 
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of each subject leads the mind to elaborate 
on truths stated. P. J. D. 


How the New Testament Came to be 
Written, by William Owen Carver, Re- 
vell. $1. 123 pp. : 


Here is a most interesting account of 
the natural forces which contributed to 
the making of the body of literature which 
ultimately. became our New Testament. 
The author makes it plain that no single 
book of the New Testament was ever avow- — 
edly written to be part of such a volume, 
but that all the books were produced in ~ 
response to the demand of certain social 
situations. He has analyzed the times and 
circumstances which called forth the vari- — 
ous books of the New Testament and finds — 
five major processes responsible for the 
production of this literature. In as many 
chapters he treats the several books as 
the literature of “an extending gospel’, — 
“a growing Church”, “a developing the- 
ology”, “a controverted faith”, and “a per-— 
secuted people.” Allowing for the fact — 
that some of the books are the products — 
of more than one—perhaps even all five—_ 
of these vital movements, he discusses each 
of the twenty-seven documents under that 
head which seems most dominant in its © 
genesis. In respect to literary eriticism— 
authorship, date, ete.,—the author’s pos 
tion is moderately conservative.—A. N. 8. 


